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EDITORIAL 


TOMORROW 


By JoHn EverARD DE MEYER 


N an address on modern business, a man associated with one of 
| the largest business organizations in the country recently made 

the statement that the most useless word in a business man’s 
vocabulary is “‘yesterday.”’ He called to mind numerous failures 
of old established firms, due to an attempt to conduct their business 
as it had been carried on in the past. The history of business is 
replete with examples of men who failed to grasp the trend of the 
times. Fortunately such men are unable to check the progress of 
civilization. Financial consideration eliminates them from the 
field of activity. Modern business must perform a public service, 
and when it ceases to do this, it fails. 


It is also true that looking backward or living in the terms of 
yesterday is equally dangerous in other fields of public service. The 
test unfortunately is not as rigid nor are the results so quickly appar- 


ent as in the business world, and for that reason the effect may be 
more far-reaching. 


Education must lead society, and the teacher must not only 
know the needs of the present, but forecast so far as it is possible the 
needs of tomorrow. The day when the educator could live in a 
world of his own, shut off from the vicissitudes of every-day life, is 
past. Society demands universal education and that demands a 
broader program than was necessary when it applied to the select 
few. Theories of yesterday must, in many instances, be discarded 
and new ones substituted in their places, and those of today must be 
subject to the same process of elimination when the demand comes. 
The price of efficiency is eternal vigilance. 


We can never hope to be able to say that we have arrived. No 
teacher, however long her term of service, can assume that she no 
longer needs to study the problems that will confront her pupils. The 
teacher must be a citizen of the progressing world, able to anticipate 
the problems of society if she is to be accounted efficient. Our pupils 
have more to learn and less time in which to learn it than we had. We 
may use yesterday as a background, but not as the pattern of today. 
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The Gentlest Lady 


By Dorotuy PARKER 


They say He was a serious Child, 
And quiet in His ways. 

They say the Gentlest Lady smiled 
To hear the neighbors’ praise. 


The coffers of her heart would close 
Upon their smallest word; 

Yet did they say, ““How tall He grows!” 
They thought she had not heard. 


They say upon His birthday eve 
She’d rock Him to His rest 

As if she could not have Him leave 
The shelter of her breast. 


The poor must go in better thrift, 
The poor must give in pain; 
Yet ever did she set a gift 
To greet His day again. 


They say she’d kiss the Child awake, 
And hail Him gay and clear; 
But, oh, her heart was like to break 
To count another year. 
—McCall’s Magazine 


Stlverpornt 


By Lucia E. JoRDAN 


The sky today is white as a sheet, 
Tired of winter suns; 

The thorn trees crack the hard air 
And a thin brook runs. 


The Loggerhead Shrike draws with her bill 
A criss-cross nest in the thorn, 
And'‘the old snow under the tree 
Is delicate and torn. 
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‘Teaching the Truth 
about the Arctic 


An Interview with VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Ca \UR position is that of polar bears on an 
WY) | iceberg that has broken loose from its 
’\47| ice-pack surrounding the Pole and is 
&xa | inexorably melting away as the iceberg 

Yj drifts to warmer latitudes and ultimate 
extinction.” 

This statement appeared in a recent issue of 
“Science,” one of our leading publications for the 
advancement of science in America. The author 
of the article holds the following degrees: Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Science, Doctor of Literature; 
and he is Secretary of the Royal Society, one of the 
oldest and most eminent scientific organizations 
in the world. 

So this eminent man still believes that the North 
Pole is the center of iceberg distribution, and 
passes that misinformation on through the 
columns of the most respected scientific publica- 
tion in this country. Yet geographers have 
known for a long time that there cannot possibly 
be icebergs around the North Pole. If we were 
to take a census of icebergs, as we do of the 
population of the United States estimating from 
the resulting figures the center of population, we 
would find that the central point of prevalence of 
icebergs is as close to the British Isles as it is to 
the North Pole. Another way of saying the same 
thing is that there are more icebergs in the tem- 
perate zone than in 
the Arctic. There 
are none within 
four hundred miles 
of the North Pole. 
Icebergs are born 
in mountains and 
slide down their 
steep slopes into | 
the sea after the | 
manner of all gla- 
cial formations. 
There areno moun- 
tains near the 
North Pole. And 
when glaciers are 
formed in moun- 
tains, such as those 
of East Greenland, 
and slide into the 


THE ESKIMO DOG MAY BE SUPERSEDED BY AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Courtesy, Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


ocean, the currents carry them away from the 
Pole instead of toward it. 

The eminent scientist who pictures the Arctic 
waters as quoted here should not be too greatly 
censured. When he was a boy at school someone 
taught him geography as it is frequently taught 
today,fromabook. He was misinformed and has 
never happened to discover it since. Children 
trust their teachers as almost no other person 
with whom they come in contact, and teachers are 
trained to believe the geography texts that it is 
their business to use in the classroom. So the 
mistakes continue and add to the great mass of 
ignorance which is doing more than any other 
force in keeping back the progress of science. I 
am in a position to correct the graver mistakes we 
are making in teaching children about that most 
interesting part of our country which I look upon 
as the “friendly” Arctic, for I have lived in the 
Arctic long enough to unlearn most of what Ionce 
learned about it from the school geography. 

I wish you would tell boys and girls that if they 
were to cross the Arctic by dirigible, as many will 
be crossing it some day for a shorter route to the 
Old World, they would see only an ocean, the 
nearest land four hundred miles away from the 
North Pole. The water, reflecting the color of 
the sky as do our rivers and lakes, is usually from 
a mile to three 
miles deep. Nine 
months of the year 
ice forms in the 
Arctic sea, but 
there is open water 
at every season of 
the year. The 
broken ice floats 
at an average 
speed of half a 
mile a day in a 
course away from 
Alaska toward 
Norway and Ice- 
land. The aver- 
age thickness of 
the floes is about 
five feet, although 
the action of the 
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winds which crush and pile up fragments on 
their surface often results in piled-up structures 
that may reach a height of two hundred feet. 
These are big chunks of ice, but neither in origin 
nor in appearance do they have anything in com- 
mon with icebergs. 

As a whole the Arctic is less stormy and windy 
than any other equally large area in the world. 
It has no tornadoes such as we have every year, 
in the Middle West especially, and no hurricanes 
such as reach the United States occasionally from 
the tropics. The only Arctic places where there 
are high winds lie along the seacoast and these 
experience chiefly local gales. We read news- 
paper accounts of the deadly storms encountered 
by Arctic explorers, but their ships were anchored 
in some harbor, exposed to storms created where 
high land fronts the open ocean. We may picture 
this atmospheric condition as an invisible Niagara 
Falls where currents of air pour over the edge of 
the plateau like cascades of water. The only 
Arctic explorers who have reported strong winds 
as prevalent are those who are telling you about 
these local storms which they observed on or near 
a seacoast. 

Few things are more out of scale than what we 
commonly believe about Arctic cold. When I 
was a boy I lived in a pioneer home on the prairies 
of Dakota. I walked to school in weather just 
as cold as I have ever since experienced in ten 
winters in the Arctic. There are children going 
to school today in our western states through 
greater cold than Eskimo children usually have 
to meet. There is more daylight in the Arctic in a 
year than in the tropics or temperate zones. For 
a few weeks in midsummer the sun gives more 
light to the square yard there than at the equator. 
That is why the United States Weather Bureau 


THE SNOWHOUSE NEARING COMPLETION 
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will cite you higher maximum temperature reports 
from Fort Yukon in the Arctic than from Colon in 
the tropics. 

It is probably never warmer than fifty degrees in 
the shade six feet. above the floating ice at the 
North Pole, but flat land can be about as hot in the 
Arctic as in New York State. The difference 
between land and sea temperatures results mainly 
from two causes. Land, being dark, converts 
most of the sun’s light into heat, while the sea ice 
reflects it without changing much of it into heat. 
Then water and ice can store last winter’s chill to 
release it in summer to cancel the sun’s effect, but 
land cannot similarly give off “‘cold” in summer. 
The winter snowfall at Fort Yukon is less heavy 
than in some parts of Virginia. It melts very 
quickly in the spring. The soil is frozen very 
deeply, of course, but the frost is imprisoned in 
the ground in summer by the few inches of 
thawed surface soil. This frozen soil acts as an in- 
sulator. Therefore great heat is possible over Arctic 
lowlands but not over the Arctic sea. In moun- 
tains great heat is not possible either, but that 
is for a different reason. 

The Arctic soil varies in fertility, as in other 
lands. Light, not heat, is the main force that 
determines the rate of plant growth. At Fort 
Yukon a garden grows twenty-four hours in the 
sunshine, like a factory that is working overtime 
with two shifts of laborers. In the tropics -plants 
grow for twelve hours only and sleep the other 
twelve. Vegetables and flowers adapt themselves 
to this condition of Arctic sunlight, and some of 
them will grow faster in an Arctic than in a tropic 
twenty-four hour day. Some plants will thrive 
both far north and at the equator; others will 
mature in the Arctic but not at Colon. Cabbages 
and potatoes thrive in both temperate zone and 
Arctic; so do tube-roses. 
A spruce tree will attain a 
height of a hundred feet 
and more in the Arctic. 
Thirty species of ferns 
thrive within the Arctic 
circle, two hundred and 
fifty lichens, and three 
hundred and thirty species 
of mosses! Color splashes 
the green loveliness from 
more than seven hundred 
varieties of flowering 
plants. For every ton of 
moss and lichens in the 
Arctic, there are ten tons 
of flowering plants. The 
prevailing idea of barren- 
ness is another fallacy in 
our teaching of the North- 
ern habitat. 
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The Eskimos are one variety of North is 
American Indian. There is no evidence 
that they migrated from Asia to America 
more recently than some of the other 
Indians. They are not a stunted peo- 
ple. In Alaska they average in height 
only a little less than Europeans. In 
Greenland the Eskimo is smaller but 
is even there taller than the average 
Japanese. Nine out of ten of the 
Greenland Eskimos are partly white and 
many are real Europeans in appearance. 
In Labrador many “Eskimos” are 
partly white, and there is as much 
white blood among them elsewhere. 
Some of them first met white men nine 
hundred years ago; some only less than 
ten years ago. Some of the Eskimos 
have never seen a book; others are 
university graduates. An Eskimo mag- 
azine (Atuagagdliutit), started in Green- 
land during the period of our Civil War, 
is still in wide and active circulation. 
It is therefore one of the oldest magazines in the 
world. It is edited in the native language, the 
contributions written and _ the _ illustrations 
drawn by Eskimos. Hence we see that we 
must correct our thinking that every Eskimo 
is a primitive person, dwarfed in stature and 
limited in his thinking. We must change our 
point of view about his manner of living as well. 
At this time of the year nearly every ele- 
mentary schoolroom in the United States is repro- 
ducing in clay or drawing what is termed by 
the teacher an igloo, the dome-shaped snowhouse 
in which all Eskimos, or at least a majority, are 
said to be living. This so-called igloo is located 
among icebergs and fields of snow, according to 
the geography texts. Speaking truthfully, the 
word igloo signifies any shelter, and the Eskimo 
builds his shelters in almost as many different 
ways as there are different localities to which he 
must adapt himself. It may bea tent, or a house 
with a framework of pliable willows or of drift- 
wood. Eskimos sometimes live in snowhouses in 
the Arctic but fully half of the entire Eskimo 
population have never heard of a snowhouse 
except from white men and find it difficult to 
believe that there are any. Less than a third of 
the Eskimos-in the world have never seen a snow- 
house. In Greenland, for instance, less than 300 
out of more than 14,000 have ever seen a snow- 
house. And the same was true of their ancestors 
either 100 or 1000 years ago, so far as we know. 
We find Eskimos living in the forest; others 
live on the Arctic prairies but visit the forest 
occasionally. More than half of them, however, 
have never seen a tree. Most Eskimos live near 
the ocean, but there are some who live inland and 
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BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS ABOUND IN THE ARCTIC 
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know the sea only by hearsay. Many subsist 
largely on the meat of the seal, but some have 
never tasted seal meat. Some live by fishing; 
others have never caught a fish. Some hunt 
caribou, but many have never seen one. Except 
in stories, the Eskimo never drinks oil, and he 
eats no more fat than did our own ancestors before 
we began to consume so much starchy food and 
sugar. His houses are well heated. It seems to 
him a mistaken theory that a house should be 
chilly. The Eskimo keeps warm outdoors be- 
cause of the clothing he wears which is perfectly 
suited in material and texture to holding body 
heat for long periods. Through living in so 
warm an interior that frequently both children 
and adults are completely naked he develops 
resistance to the cold. I have had an opportunity 
to test the Eskimo theory that it is better to go out 
into the cold with a large amount of stored-up 
body heat; one is thus equipped to withstand the 
cold for a long period of time. Those few of the 
Eskimos who live in snowhouses keep them, if they 
are lined with skin, at a temperature of from 
eighty to ninety degrees; the snowhouses without 
a lining rarely have a temperature above fifty 
degrees. 

Building a snowhouse, as I learned it, is a 
unique and skilled kind of architectural construc- 
tion. The snow blocks are cut from a snow drift, 
which must be four feet or more in depth and of 
uniform consistency. They determine the surface 
hardness of the snow by glancing at the foot- 
prints left in it by the soft Eskimo footgear; 
if the imprint, is just deep enough so that the 
trail could be followed, the surface is right. Next, 
a stick four feet long and more slender than a 
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broom handle is driven down into the drift; 
if uniform pressure makes it go down easily the 
snow is right for cutting the blocks. With a 
knife having a blade from fourteen to eighteen 
inches long, domino-shaped snow blocks are cut, 
measuring from twenty to thirty inches long and 


from twelve to eighteen inches wide. The block 
when first cut may be too thick but it is trimmed 
down to only four or five inches in thickness. 

The first block is stood on edge as a domino 
would stand on a table; then the inner edge is 
under-cut slightly with the Eskimo’s hunting 
knife so that the block leans-in just enough to be 
noticed. Ina similar manner the other blocks are 
erected until a circle about ten feet in diameter is 
made, if the house is intended for about six people. 
To place the second tier, the builder selects his 
blocks of uniform size and good quality of snow. 
From a point three blocks away from where he 
intends to begin the second tier, he makes a 
diagonal cut downward which removes the upper 
quarter of one block, the upper half of the next and 
about three-quarters of the third block, bringing 
the cut almost down to the ground level. He then 
places a snow block of ordinary size in the niche 
so that its right-hand end, as the builder looks at 
it from inside the house, rests against the end of 
the whole block that was next to the right. 
Continuing this snow architecture, he places tier 
upon tier of blocks in a spiral to form a dome. 
Everywhere between the 
crevices soft snow is packed 
in like mortar between 
bricks, only it is not put in 
till after a building full of 
crevices has been finished. 
There is a small irregular 
opening in the top of the 
house where the last snow 
blocks do not meet; this the 
Eskimo carves until it is the 
right shape for admitting a 
triangular or oblong block 
as the opening suggests. He 
then shapes a snow block so 
that it is a little thinner than 
the average, places it on end, 
lifts it high in his arms hor- 
izontally through the open- 
ing and then lowers it gently 
likealid. It is then carved 
to fit the hole. Last, there 
is enough snow shoveled 
against the lower part 
of the house to make it 
look almost conical from 
the outside, though it is an 
almost perfect dome from 
within. 


THE ESKIMO CHILD LEADS A PECULIARLY 
HAPPY LIFE 
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The detail of the manner of building an Eskimo 
snowhouse is always of interest to children, who 
may reproduce one in miniature in snow architec- 
ture. A trench-like entrance covered with a 
porch made of snow blocks makes the regular 
Eskimo entrance. When the snowhouse is heated 
by an Eskimo lamp or a blue-flame kerosene stove, 
the fragile structure is soon strengthened with an 
inner glazing or shell of ice. A platform made 
of any extra snow blocks is built up inside the 
house and covered with long-haired caribou skins 
with the hair down, a second layer with the hair 
up, sometimes a third layer of skins, and finally 
such blankets of cotton, wool or fur as are avail- 
able. This makes a comfortable bed even when 
the temperature is low inside the house. 

But the snowhouse is the exception, not the 
rule. Sod houses with rafters of wood, or utilizing 
bore and stone in the structure, are far more com- 
mon among the uncivilized Eskimos. There are 
in fact many types of dwelling. What all of them 
have in common is great heat except the unlined 
snowhouse and even this is comfortable. The 
interior of the average Eskimo house corresponds 
to the explorer’s remembrance of a Turkish bath. 
This great heat acts upon the race as does that of 
the tropics in establishing earlier maturity among 
the children than is the case in the temperate zone. 
I have known Eskimo women to be grandmothers 
at twenty-four years and great-grandmothers at 
thirty-six. This approxi- 
mates the early maturing of 
the Sicilians. 

I think the children, on 
the whole, havea better time 
than those of most other 
peoples. They are perfectly 
protected from the cold by 
the soft pliable fur clothing. 
From the time they are three 
years old they spend from 
six to eight hours daily in 
the winter playing in the 
snow. Ihave already noted 
the fact that many of our 
country children must face 
greater exposure going to 
school than the Eskimos. 
That is all the more true 
because our clothes are not 
nearly so good as _ theirs. 
But at that, the white chil- 
dren of Nome, Alaska, just 
south of the Arctic circle, 
when dressed in clothes 


that are only partly Eskimo 
in style will play outdoors 
on the coldest days of win- 
ter, 


running occasionally 
(Continued on page 62) 
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THE SCHOOL CAR BRINGS THEM A TOUCH OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


A ‘lraveling School 
for the Wilderness 


By Francis DIcKIE 


land child loves a train. What, then, 
Wt.4| more appealing than to go to school in a 
railway coach? Geographic and_ eco- 
nomic conditions have made this prospect 
a reality in the scantily populated wilder- 
ness regions of the Lake Superior district in 
Ontario, northern Canada, where snow lies six 
months of the year. Here, for the first time, a 
traveling school in a carefully equipped railway 
car has been put into operation to solve an educa- 
tional situation that the government has found 
problematic for some time. 

In this vast region of evergreen woods, lakes, 
muskeg and rock, land of the lumberman and the 
trapper, there are miles of wilderness, few settlers 
and no schools. The population, consisting 
largely of people following lumbering operations, 
is continually moving to new timbered areas, 
so in most cases it has been impossible to erect 
permanent schoolhouses. Several attempts along 
these lines by the Candian Government resulted 
in failure owing to the fact that just as the 
school got well started several camps moved to a 
new section, taking with them the major portion 
of the town. The schools remained too heavy a 
burden for the few remaining inhabitants to keep 
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up. Today they stand as evidence of valiant 
failures. This geographical difficulty was par- 
ticularly acute in that territory rich in timber 
resources lying on the main line of the trans- 
continental Canadian Pacific railway between 
Champlain and Cartier. 

There were many children scattered through- 
out this district. Perhaps more than any other 
type of country child they needed education 
because their parents in many cases were emi- 
grants from widely separated parts of Europe and 
frequently could not speak English. Most of the 
new settlements by reason of their industrial 
nature were either close to the great transcon- 
tinental main line or connected with it by spur- 
railway tracks. 

One day Dr. J. B. Macdougall, a descendant of 
Scottish pioneering stock, had a unique idea. 
In his childhood, the school teacher in back- 
woods districts had been “boarded around” by 
neighboring families, for money was scarce in those 
days. Now he thought, “Since all these transient 
settlements have spur tracks, why not carry the 
teacher around to the scholars?” 

So evolved the plan of turning a large railway 
passenger coach into a traveling school. He 
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placed the matter before the Canadian Pacific 
Railway officials who at once not only offered to 
look after the transportation of this unique school 
free of charge, but also provided gratis a truly 
beautiful passenger coach. This is fitted with 
desks for the children, a blackboard and all the 
other necessary equipment of a classroom. The 
teacher has his own kitchen and sleeping quarters 
fitted up in compact space. The car has a special 
hot water system, and lighting for the dark days 
of winter. 

With the coming of the school-car, a teaching 
situation unique in the history of education was 
created. The first difficulty was met in arranging 
a schedule over the several thousand square miles 
to be visited. This was satisfactorily worked out 
by having the car visit seven communities per 
month, the stops varying from two to four days 
according to the number of pupils in the different 
wilderness places visited. The teacher gives out 
extra lessons of home work to be done between 
calls of the rolling schoolhouse. The next 
difficulty faced by the teacher was that of lan- 
guage, the children for the most part knowing 
only a few words of English, and speaking Ruma- 
nian, Italian, French, Russian and other European 
tongues. The manner in which Mr. MeNally, 
who is perhaps the most versatile teacher we have 
in Canada, overcame the language obstacle is an 
impressive feature of the work. The majority of 
children attending the school were French- 
Canadians, and during the first few months all 
assignments and forty per cent of the explanations 
were given in French. Explanations, by aid of a 
dictionary, had also to be given in Italian, 
Rumanian and other languages. Thus every 
word and phrase in the simplest sums in arith- 
metic were from the first the basis of a language 
lesson. Probably no other language teaching 
could have been so effective. 

Not only is the school appealing, but also the 
lives of many of the children who attend it. 
David and Arthur Clement, aged twelve and nine 
years, lived with their widowed father, a trapper, 
in a comfortable log cabin a score of miles from the 
nearest point touched by the traveling school- 
ear. But the teacher heard of them, held the 
car over a day and made a special journey on 
snowshoes to visit them in their solitude and see 
if some arrangement could not be made for their 
education; When he arrived, he found to his 
surprise that the boys had already heard of the 
car and after talking it over with their father, had 
made a plan for going to school. 

The day following the teacher’s visit these two, 
children in years but amazingly mature in 
experience and efficiency, loaded a toboggan 
with provisions, a tent and their traps, and drove 
their dog team to the railway siding twenty miles 
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away, at which the car stopped for three days 
monthly. Here they selected a camping site 
and raised their tent a few yards from the school- 
car siding. Banking up the tent with green 
boughs, soon covered with snow, they made a 
comfortable winter home. A sheet-iron camp 
stove provided heat for the tent. Here on the 
shores of the little frozen lake, swept by piercing 
winter blasts from the north, the two boys lived 
through the winter, trapping at times when not 
attending school and cutting huge piles of fire- 
wood to cope with the weather which sometimes 
registered fifty below zero. The life of Arthur 
and David is remote from anything known to 
the children of civilization. They think and 
talk in terms of fox, lynx, weasel and wolf skins, 
sub-zero temperatures and the haunt of the moose. 
But the school-car brought a touch of the outside 
world to them, and has proved to be a social as 
well as an educational help to them in their wilder- 
ness abode. 

The largest class attending the traveling school 
is at the lumbering village of Esher. This place 
typifies all those visited by the school; a cluster 
of houses made of cedar logs lies on the north 
shore of a lake completely frozen and circled by a 
solid wall of evergreen trees stuck in the snow; 
to the north of the little side track upon which 
stands the school-car lies a continuous timber belt 
stretching unbrokenly to James and Hudson Bay, 
a land rich in silver, nickel and other mineral 
resources, as yet unexploited. 

The pupils at all the settlements visited vary in 
age from six to fifteen, and at the present time the 
attendance of the total circuit of seven places 
visited numbers forty-two pupils. These chil- 
dren learn exceedingly fast, having no distractions 
of any kind, and being willing to undertake any 
amount of home study. They are insatiable 
readers. In addition to the school equipment the 
car carries a library of five hundred books. 

Around the teacher and the car the social life 
of the little communities centers. Concerts and 
other forms of entertainment in the evening are 
held in the car. Mr. McNally also has devoted 
some time to night classes for foreign-born par- 
ents. These have been a great success, and by 
aid of them many of the older inhabitants are 
beginning to make use of the library. Our 
city schools throughout Ontario have maintained 
an unceasing interest in the welfare of the school- 
car pupils. At Christmas hundreds of pounds of 
candies and gifts of clothing are forwarded to the 
teacher for distribution. The way-freight crews 
of the railroad in this district assume the role of 
Santa Claus, dropping the Christmas bundles off 
at the various settlements where the people 
wait for hours on Christmas Eve for the coming of 
the train. 

(Continued on page 54) 


‘The Functioning of 
an Activity Program 


By E. Wriaut and Resecca J. Corrin 


O you want your children to carry on 
| their activities at school with the eager- 
/! ness, perseverance and initiative that 
”\ they display in their lives out in the 
back yard at home, or during their vaca- 
tions in the country or at the seashore? Do 
you propose that in your schoolroom something 
may have a chance to grow and develop in 
each child of the group that could never happen 
to a repressed, unguided or solitary child even 
in the richest or most beautiful of surroundings; 
something of a sense of co-operation and fellow- 
ship with girls and boys of similar age and 
capacities, of happiness 
in sharing responsibilities 
and of a growing sense of 
power? 

If you aim to have your 
schoolroom a place where 
this all-round develop- 
ment is encouraged, only 
a few criteria are impor- 
tant: 


ments, 

Do the activities car- 
ried on in the schoolroom 
meet the spontaneous in- 
terests and mental needs 
of the age level of the 
children? 

Is there opportunity 
for many kinds of activities providing for in- 
dividual differences? 

Do the activities lead into wider and deeper 
interests which make for satisfaction in life? 

Do they stimulate the use of skills? 

Do they lead to the development of desirable 
habits? 

Is there opportunity for social work and play? 


If these criteria are met, your children are 
launched upon a year of accomplishing more 
and better and harder work than the severest 
course of study would dream of demanding of 
them! Individuals are apt to answer thus at 
certain jobs upon which the teacher considers 
enough energy and time have been spent— 
“Tired? No, I’m happy.” 


The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in its life and daily 
practice, is of extreme moment. The staff 
has been consistently working toward a goal 
of indimdual education through self-activity 
over a period of ten years. 
working situations in the classroom as 
bases for growth, with possible improve- 
have been regarded as essential. 

From a period of experiment, this proce- 
dure now emerges as a method that functions 
successfully. Our article from the prin- 
cipal, Rebecca J. Coffin, and a classroom 
teacher carries authority and timely interest. 


It is only possible to meet such criteria in an 
atmosphere of freedom and opportunity for 
the child to do what his nature demands; use 
his large muscles fully and freely, investigate 
and experiment with his immediate surround- 
ings, both material and people, put together, 
build, manipulate and reproduce in dramatic 
play the experiences going around him. If an 
activity: program is to be carried out there 
must be materials at hand to work with; wood, 
saws, hammers, nails, jars of paints and brushes, 
easels, plenty of clay, cardboard, paper, cloth 
and scissors, blocks and toys, a stove for cook- 

«fing and an opportunity 
to carry on simple experi- 
ments in science. 

With our six-year-olds 
at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College we 
begin with the child’s 
natural interest in his 
immediate surroundings 
and help to give him a 
sense of his own relation- 
ship to them. With this 
purpose in mind we go 
on trips to a Long Island 
truck farm to see where 
our vegetables come 
from, to the big markets, 
to the stores just around 
the corner, to a dairy farm and a bottling plant, 
to the East River and to the Hudson, up on a 
high roof on Morningside Drive that we may 
understand something of our own environment, 


Practical 


~ to docks and freight trains and across ferries. 


When we come home, we reproduce what we 
have seen with the materials at hand, using 
any or all of them. We re-live these experiences 
through discussions, painting and drawing, 
stories and verse, dramatizations, and through 
dramatic play with our room-blocks, toys, large 
yard blocks, and through our reading-bulletins 
and leaflets. 

After a visit to a truck farm across the East 
River, farms with green fields and trees, built 
with blocks, are apt to be laid out on the floor 
on one side of the room with a blue-paper East 


A LARGE PAINTING MADE BEFORE SCHOOL ONE 
MORNING BY A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 


River separating them from a city on the other 
side. Bridges, quickly made of wood or built 
of blocks, span the river; boats pass underneath. 
Farmers begin to bring their vegetables—often 
clay painted the color of potatoes, carrots, 
beets,- radishes—across the bridges. Stores 
spring up, housewives begin shopping, tracks 
are built and trains carry produce away. Dis- 
cussions arise as to prices or the right of way over 
tracks or bridges. Farmer plays are carried 
on spontaneously at intervals throughout the 
year, out in the yard and in the room. These 
plays vary a great deal in details and interest 
but continue to use and combine much of the 
information gained from the actual group experi- 
ences, from stories, pictures, 
slides and from group dis- 
cussions. 

The interest in the story of 
how milk comes to the city is 
stimulated and a trip is taken 
to a dairy farm on Long 
Island. Many pictures of the 
dairy, the barn and the cool- 
ing plant, of cows being 
milked, and cows with little 
calves are painted by the 
children during the weeks fol- 
lowing the visit. The bul- 
letins of the visit form the 
reading lessons for the week. 


‘“Moo, moo, moo!” 
The cows stand at the gate. 
They want to be milked. 

““Come bossy, come bossy.” 
The boy opens the gate. 

The cows go into the barn. 
They eat the sweet hay. 
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THE SIX-YEAR-OLDS IN THEIR TRAIN PLAY 


“Stand very still, old cow.” 
Milk, milk, milk. 


and 


“Get up, Brownie! 
Jog, jog, jog! 
Take the milk cans to the train. 
Toot, toot! 

Here comes the train. 

Slow, slow. 

Put the milk cans in the trains. 
Ding, ding! 

Take the milk to the children. 


Henrietta finishes the story of milk by 
the following: 


It is very late at night. 
Chug, chug! 

Now the city milkman 

Takes the milk to our houses. 
Then we open the door. 

We get the nice fresh milk. 
Um, um! 

How good it tastes! 


Get up!” 


The following letter was dictated to the 
teacher by the class and gives an account of a 
trip |to the bottling plant: 


Dear Dick, Arthur and Miss Groggel, 


We went on a trip to the Sheffield Bottling 
Plant to see how they bottled the milk and 
cleaned the bottles. 

Boxes of dirty milk bottles were going along 
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on a little roller track. We saw the bottles 
get washed by an electric machine. There 
was soda water to wash the bottles and the man 
who took us around said it was so strong that 
if you stepped in it, it would eat the soles of your 
shoes up. 

The bottles were marching along like wooden 
soldiers and then they went on to a milk merry- 
go-round where they were filled with milk. 
They marched along. Then suddenly down 
came a pasteboard top on each bottle from a 
machine. A man put a cap on the milk bottle. 
Then a machine put a wire into points to make 
it tight. 

Then a man took the milk bottles off and put 
them into a big box. The box went on the 
roller track down into the ice house. Then it 
got into the truck. Then it went to the people’s 
homes. 

One of them went into Dick’s house and he 
drank the milk from one of the bottles. ‘‘Yum, 
yum, that’s good milk,” said Dick. 

Love from THE First GRADE. 


As a culmination of interest in the story of 
milk a dramatic play with original songs of cows, 
milk trains and milk trucks develops, and the 
group makes costumes and scenery and invites 
the fathers and mothers to be the audience. 

One of the chief interests in the community 
studies and play carried on by the First Grade 
nearly always centers around problems of food 
supply and its transportation, where our fresh 
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THE STUDY OF WOOL WITH EIGHT-YEAR-OLDS CULMINATED IN A PUPPET SHOW ABOUT THE LIFE ON A 
SHEEP RANCH. SONGS WERE MADE BY THE CHILDREN TO DESCRIBE EACH SCENE IN THE PLAY, 


fruits and vegetables come from, the transporta- 
tion of milk, eggs and poultry, how they get 
to the city in the farmers’ wagons and trucks, 
the trains and boats. 

Always there is a great interest in trains, 
and trips are taken to freight and passenger 
stations and to roundhouses. Stories of engines 
and engineers are told, some of them made up 
by the children; something of the evolution of 
transportation is discussed and pictures and 
slides are shown. Perhaps a few simple experi- 
ments with steam are worked out in the kitchen 
or the science laboratory. : 

A train play developed last year after the 
group had watched the engines pulling their 
long line of freight cars on the New York Central 
tracks along the Hudson River, not far from 
the school. The room was full of children’s 
paintings of trains, engines, bridges and tunnels 
one day when the music teacher came in. She 
said, “Oh, I wish I had a train song for you, 
children.”” A boy responded instantly, “TI will 
make one up from that,” pointing to the bul- 
letin which had followed the trip to the Penn- 
sylvania Station. He sang: 


“Tickets, tickets, 
Buy your tickets, 


All aboard! All aboard! 
Toot! Toot! Toot! 
Ding dong! Ding dong! 


And off we go, 
On and on and on.”’ 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN READING WITH 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 


This song was followed by many other original 
ones of trains, bridges, tunnels and of farmers 
planting and digging out in the garden. 

Small groups of children worked on the parts 
they chose for the scenery 
using poster paints. A card- 
board cow was painted and 
cut out by two boys, a little 
country house with windows 
and door and chimney was 
made of beaver board, tall 
trees were painted and cut 
out, and everyone sewed cos- 
tumes. The play told the 
story of a lady and her little 
girl buying their tickets at 
the city station to go out to 
the country, of the train going 
through tunnels and over 
bridges, and of the farmers get- 
ting their milk, carrots and tur- 
nips ready to send to the city. 

One year a little play 
where all the music, rhythms, 
scenery and costumes were orig- 
inal with the children, grew 
up around apple trees growing 
out on a farm. It started 
with the following little song: 
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“Mr. Mathews on his farm 
Plants his apple trees. 
In the night he has his supper 
Then off to bed goes he!”’ 


Another year, after the class had taken care 
of their hens, Beauty and Chick, for a month 
or more, a play developed around the daily 
life of chickens, which meant a great deal of 
work and fun in making songs, scenery and 
costumes. 

Nearly every year after much spontaneous 
dramatic play with the floor blocks and toys, 
one child after the other begins making a house, 
store, market, station, schoolhouse or theatre 
for himself out of a small packing box. The 
making of furniture, trucks, trains, wagons and 
bridges is carried on and the sewing of dolls, 
doll clothes, curtains and bed clothes. There 
gradually grows into being a small village which 
becomes the center of our community study. 

Problems of lighting come up. Sometimes 
the houses are wired for electricity after experi- 
ments with magnets and batteries and wires 
by their small owners. Discussions arise over 
the food and milk supply as the dramatic play 
goes on, over transportation difficulties, con- 
cerning the problem of clean streets and many 
times over the problem of peaceful living to- 
gether. In these various ways, the children 
are organizing and relating the information they 
have been gaining. 


(Continued on page 57) 


NEARLY EVERY YEAR AFTER MUCH SPONTANEOUS DRAMATIC PLAY WITH 

THE FLOOR BLOCKS AND TOYS ONE CHILD AFTER ANOTHER BEGINS MAKING 

A HOUSE, STORE, MARKET, SCHOOLHOUSE OR THEATRE FOR HIMSELF, UNTIL 

THERE GRADUALLY GROWS INTO BEING A SMALL VILLAGE WHICH BECOMES 
THE CENTER OF COMMUNITY STUDY FOR THE SIX-YEAR-OLDS 
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Habit ‘Training for 


the Preschool Child 


By Wiuiu1aM H. Pye, Director Detroit Teachers College Children’s Clinic 


6 9/IFE is a structure and is built. An indi- 

/ vidual is at maturity the sum of his hab- 
|A—|| its, knowledge and ideals. Now habits, 
ae knowledge and ideals are acquired. They 
e—S! are the outcome of all that happens to 
us in infancy, childhood and youth. There is no 
chance about the development of human life. 
Our life is a part of a world where cause and 
effect are the law. Every day in a child’s early 
life its future is being formed and predetermined. 

One often hears the 
opinion that children 
should grow up in accord- 
ance with nature; that 
parents and_ teachers 
should not interfere; that 
in the case of animals 
below man, the young 
grow up to maturity with 
little or no guidance; 
that nature is the best 
guide and teacher. Such 
theories are absurd. 
Habits, knowledge and 
ideals play very little 
part in the lives of lower 


author says: 
“Go slowly. 


animals. Their native habits at a time. 
equipment of instincts be intermittent. 
usually suffices. All that 


is necessary is for the 
young to grow gradually 
to maturity in the usual 
way and under the or- 
dinary circumstances of 
their specific lives. It is true that a child could 
in a very similar manner grow to maturity, all 
of its native tendencies being allowed to develop 
without hindrance. There is no doubt that such 
development would make the child become at 
maturity a typical animal—wild, fierce and selfish. 
That education should consist of the free develop- 
ment of ail one’s powers or capacities is an 
exploded notion. 

It is doubtful if any animal is more selfish or 
individualistic than an untrained child. Allowing 
free rein to all the impulses of a child without 
selection or guidance would make savages, not 
civilized men. War and crime can both be, in 


This paper is the immediate outgrowth 
of the practice of the Detroit Teachers 
College Children’s Clinic. 
expresses his obligation to the mothers whose 
children attend the clinic, for perfecting 
the list of habits published here and giving 
them a preliminary trial in their homes. 

Practically all the habits listed should 
be undertaken between the child’s third and 
fourth birthdays although some, depending 
upon mental age and natural disposition, 
may be begun before this period. The 


Work on but one or two 

Do not vacillate. 
Uncertainty and wavering 
uill destroy all possibility of success. 
Anyone who would guide young children 
should be as sure and certain as fate and as 
regular as planetary motion.”’ 


large measure, eliminated from the world. If all 
social institutions worked together systematically 
and sympathetically, with common aims and 
purposes in the proper training of children, we 
should make more ethical progress in one genera- 
tion than we have made in the past thousand 
years. 

A habit is a definite response to a definite situa- 
tion. It is an act, something we do, that is the 
result of organization within us in our lifetime. 
I mean by this that it is 
not inherited, but the 
result of training. Now 
the point here is that 
parents should at the 
proper time and as situa- 
tions arise, have the chil- 
dren form and habituate 
the proper responses to 
the various situations of 
life where habit is desir- 
able, especially in mat- 
ters of desirable morals, 
manners and customs. A 
child is going to form some 
kind of habits. Every 
day the process is going 
on. The question is, 
shall we guide and 
direct this formation or 
leave it to chance? We 
should begin at the hour 
of the child’s birth and 
little by little, one by 
one, build up the habits that will form the basis 
of the life-structure. 

In the following discussion and explanation of 
the habits, the numbering corresponds to the 
numbering in the lists. When ages are men- 
tioned, the parent should understand that much 
depends upon the degree of mental development of 
the child, which differs greatly among children of 
the same actual (chronological) age. Much also 
depends upon what habits are already formed. 
As a general rule the parent should not force the 
habits upon the children. If from beginning to 
end conduct and behavior are external, forced 
upon children against their wills, the whole 


The author 


Do not 
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REMEMBERING TO USE HER HANDKERCHIEF 
Detroit Teachers College. 


procedure will turn out a failure. One has failed 
as a teacher until he has won the child to his side. 
We must influence the child to wish and desire the 
thing we are trying to get him to do. 


ListTING OF DESIRABLE HABITS FOR THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD 
Courtesy Habits. 

1. Proper habits of greeting and responses: 

a. “How do you do?” “Hello,” ‘‘Good- 
bye,” ete. 

b. Firm, ready hand clasp when introduced 
or greeted. 

c. When introduced to, or upon greeting 
older people, it is courteous for little girls 
to make a curtsy and for boys to miake a 
bow. 

d. Have ‘“‘yes” and “no” followed by the 
name of the person addressed, as, ‘‘Yes, 
Mother,” or ““No, Uncle Jack.”’ 

2. Saying “Please” and ‘Thank 
you” at the proper times. 

3. Not interrupting a conversa- 
tion unless absolutely nec- 
essary, and then with a proper 
apology such as, “Pardon me.” 

4. Passing behind rather than 
immediately in front of people. 

5. Rising when older people come 
into the room. 

6. Boys—removing hats upon 
entering the house, theater, 
elevator, and when the national 
anthem is sung or played. 

7. Boys and girls should know 
that little girls are to be served 
first, allowed to go through 
doors first, and so boys should 
form the habit of waiting their 


turn quietly andin good humor. ell 


8. Saying ““Excuseme’’or ‘Pardon PUTTING AWAY BLOCKS TEACHES ORDERLINESS 
Detroit Teachers College 
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me’ upon accidentally doing some 
awkward or careless thing. 

9. Standing when the national anthem is 
sung or played. 

10. “Visiting”? manners: 

a. Not wandering around in another’s 
house or handling things. 

b. Talking quietly when addressed. 

c. Not asking for food. 

11. Being willingly obedient when told to — 
do something by parents or others in 
authority. 

12. Willingly and cheerfully helping others 
as the occasion or opportunity arises. 


Good Habits at Table. 


for) on 


. Not taking too large mouthfuls. 

. Chewing with mouth shut. 

. Eating and drinking noiselessly. 

. Handling silverware and china noiselessly. 
. Using knife, fork and spoon properly. 

. Not drinking when food is in mouth. 

. Saying “Please” and “Thank you” at the 


proper times. 


. Placing knife, fork and spoon properly 


when not in use. 


. Maintaining an erect position in chair. 
. Keeping hands in lap when not eating. 
. Removing bones, pits, etc., from the mouth 


properly. 


. Being careful not to break dishes. 
. Not reaching for things, but asking politely 


to have them passed. 


. Learning to eat what is served, and without 


comment. 


. Never leaving the table without asking to 


be excused. 


. Avoiding unnecessary handling of food. 
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Speech Habits. 
1. Speaking without faulty articulation of 
vowels and consonants. 
Speaking without grammatical errors. 
Speaking in a low and mannerly fashion 
(as opposed to smartness, sauciness or 
shouting) in the ordinary formal situations of 
life. 
4. Speaking without a whine. 
Health Habits. 
1. Washing hands: 
a. Before and after eating. 
b. After going to the toilet. 
c. Before going to bed. 


2. 
3. 


2. Using toothbrush regularly at times sug- 
gested by parents. 

3. Keeping fingers and materials away from 
eyes, nose and mouth. 

4. Using the handkerchief properly. 

5. Covering mouth when sneezing and cough- 
ing. 

6. Not putting objects in mouth—especially 
money, or things picked up from ground or 
floor. 

7. Regularly going to the toilet. 

8. Eating regularly a certain number of meals 
a day and no more. 

9. Calling for immediate attention to cuts and 


scratches. 


Orderliness Habits. 
1. Putting away toys when through playing. 


2. Putting away wraps. 

3. Putting away clothes after dressing and 
undressing. 

4. Keeping shelves, toy-box and: clothes-closet 
in order. 

5. Wiping muddy feet or removing rubbers 
before entering house. 

6. Being careful of books and putting them 
back where they belong. Turning the leaves 
carefully. Washing hands before handling 
books. 

7. Learning to take responsibility for self, such 


as doing whatever possible in dressing and 
undressing. 


Play Habits. 

1. Being courteous: 

a. Letting others play with your toys. 
_b. Being careful of other’s toys. 

2. Not taking advantage of those younger and 
smaller. 

3. Playing “fair” under all conditions. 

4. Not trying to be the “whole show.’ 

5. Taking turns cheerfully. 


Ethical Habits. 
1. Being truthful and honest. 
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COURTESY COMES TO SCHOOL 
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2. Showing respect for parents at all. times. 
3. Co-operating in work and play. 

4. Protecting younger brother and sister. 
5. Showing sympathy. 


1. Courtesy habits are those habits which 
children should form in connection with their 
social relationships; that is to say, in connection 
with their dealings with one another. Children 
should be taught how to respond when introduced. 
They should put forth their hand for a firm, ready 
hand-clasp. The following additional points may 
be noted: When children greet older people or are 
formally introduced to them, the girls should make 
a curtsy and the boys abow. When children say 
“Yes” or “No,” there should follow the name of 
the person addressed, as, ‘Yes, Mother” or “No, 
Father.” 

2. Among the finest habits for anyone is the 
saying of “Thank you” and “If you please” at 
the proper times and always without exception. 
These habits should certainly begin in the third 
year. 

3. In the child’s fourth year it should be taught 
not to interrupt a conversation unless absolutely 
necessary, and then with some sort of apology, as 
‘Please excuse me” or “I beg your pardon.” 

4. At least in the fourth year the child should 
be taught not. to pass immediately in front of 
another person. 


5, 6 and 7. There will be some difference of 
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opinion as to the age when these habits are to be 
formed, or whether they are to be formed at all; 
rising when older persons enter the room; boys 
removing hats when entering a room, elevator, 
etc.; and in the matter of girls having precedence 
on passing through a door or being served first, 
and so forth. 

8. The eighth type of habit is the response to 
make in case of such accidents as bumping into 
another person, stepping on others’ toes or spilling 
something. The response is, of course, to say 
‘‘Pardon me” or “Excuse me.” 

9. Proper attitudes of respect for the American 
flag and the national anthem of the United States 
should be early established. Parents should 
teach this attitude by assuming it themselves. 
The first lessons might well be given in connection 
with music on the victrola or over the radio. 

10. Parents would save themselves much 
embarrassment if they would early teach children 
proper visiting manners and then rigidly and 
absolutely enforce them. Children should not 
wander around in the house of another unless 
especially invited or permitted to do so, should not 
touch or handle things without proper invitation 
or permission, should talk quietly when addressed 
and should not ask for food. 


11. Parents should see to it that children form 
habits of willing obedience when told to do some- 
thing by parent or some one else in authority. 
During the third year this habit should be pretty 
well established, and very firmly established dur- 
ing the fourth year. 


12. The twelfth habit depends upon the child’s 
stage of mental development. Little by little, 
month by month, the prompt, willing and cheerful 
helping of others can be developed. During the 
third year some progress can be made, more dur- 
ing the fourth, and still more during the fifth. 
By the sixth birthday the habit of willing helpful- 
ness should be fairly well fixed. 

Good habits at table are just a matter of being 
civilized human beings. 
They are largely a mat- 
ter of restraining our low- 
er animal impulses and 
not making ourselves 
offensive to others. To 
this end society has 
worked out a very defi- 
nite system of procedure 
which all should follow 
at the table, and the 
earlier the habits are 
formed the better. Many 
of the habits can be 
formed while the baby 
is still in the high-chair 
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stage. Few things are as good criteria of how well 
a mother has done the work of training her child as 
the way the child acts at table. By the fourth 
birthday most of the table habits should be well 
established, and by the fifth birthday children 
should be little ladies and gentlemen at the table. 


SpEEcH HABITs. 


1, 2 and 3. Speech habits should be devel- 
oped largely through imitation. The parents 
Should set the example of perfect speech. It 
takes a great deal of wisdom, patience and 
persistence to correct speech defects in children. 
The parents should, if possible, prevent the 
formation of faulty speech habits. Grammatical 
errors are at first made because of lack of mental 
development, and as the child’s mind grows, he 
perceives his error and corrects it. He should be 
helped by the parent quietly, repeating the 
correct form. ‘There are various causes of faulty 
articulation, such as the shape and arrangement 
of the teeth, malformations of the mouth and 
throat and adenoid growth. If the defective 
speech is due to habit, the parents can correct it, 
or, better, prevent the formation of the habit. 
If the defect has some physical cause, the parents 
should consult a physician or speech expert. 

The third habit is merely a matter of good 
breeding. Low, dignified speech is a mark of 
culture and refinement, while loud and boisterous 
speech shows lack of such qualities. But we 
must not expect too much of young children. 
We should, of course, use judgment. There 
should be times when it is perfectly proper for 
children to be noisy savages and other times when 
the marks of civilization should be displayed. 

4. Whining is largely a habit. We can so 
train our children that they hardly ever whine, or 
we can permit them to fall into a habit of whining 
constantly. 

HeattH Hapsits. 


1. Children should be trained as early as 
possible to wash their 
hands before eating, 
after eating, after going 
to the toilet and before 
going to bed. It should 
be a matter of great 
importance, even a mat- 
ter of compulsion. There 
should be a_ definite 
stimulus and the re- 
sponse should follow as 
amatter ofcourse. The 
stimulus might very well 
be the ringing of a little 
bell a short time before 
the meal is ready, giving 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Classroom Activities 1n 


First-Grade Arithmetic 


The Cleveland Public Schools, ALicE HANTHORN, Primary Supervisor 


oP HE number work of the first grade is 
ve Att taught in connection with other subjects. 
6 y At stated intervals, however, the pupils 
Me | should be made conscious of number 
.~) facts as such. This should be done at a 
summarizing period. The summarizing period 
should be an inventory of what pupils do natu- 
rally. It should probably occur bi-weekly and 
be about twenty minutes in length. This is 
primarily a checking period for the teacher, and 
during this time she must make sure that her 
pupils are reasonably proficient in the number 
work set up for the first grade. 

The main objective of the work is that of 
helping the children, through the activities which 
follow, to think in quantitative terms about 
common experiences. 

OssEcTIVE A.—T'o count persons, 
movements in games and other activities 


objects and 


PLAYING GAMES. 
Playing marbles and jacks. 
Jumping rope—number of times without miss- 
. ing. 
Bouncing ball. 
Hide-and-seek. 
Cheese-it. 
Hop-scotch. 
Counting number of children needed for game. 
Children to keep, compare, and record score. 
Objects found in a hunt, as so many peanuts. 
Perform action certain number of times. 
Marching in two’s, ete. 
Ist and 2d, etc., as in skipping rope. 
Two on one side, two on another. 
Any game involving numbers may be used. 


KEEPING ATTENDANCE RECORD. 


Number of children present. 

Number of children absent. 

Number of children tardy. 

Reporter to carry number present to another 
room for comparison of attendance. 

Rows in schoolroom seats in row, children 
present in row. 

Number present or absent in each group or 
class. 


REPORTING ON FAMILY LIFE. 


Number in family. 
Number of boys in classroom. 
Number of girls. 
Number of dolls. 
Number of dolls in pink dresses. 
Doll furniture: 
Number of chairs, tables. 
Number of rugs. 
Number of windows in doll house. 
Number of legs on doll chairs and tables. 
Number of toys. 


CHECKING MATERIALS. 
Pencils. 
Crayons, scissors. 
Blocks, beads, table-mats. 
Boxes of seat work needed for a row. 
Number of books needed. 
Number of cards, as phrase ecards. 
Writing and reading numbers on play auto- 
mobiles. 


COUNTING FOR FUN OF COUNTING. 
Flagstones. 
Lights in room. 
Panes in window. 
Letters in alphabet. 
Animals in a picture. 
Buttons on teacher’s dress. 
Writing spaces in blackboard. 
Kyes, ears, feet, ete. 
Spots on number cards. 


YSTABLISHING HEALTH Hapsirts. 


Children having clean hands, faces, handker- 
chiefs. 

Children who brushed teeth. 

Children who cleaned shoes. 

Boys wearing neckties. 

Number of pints of milk bought each day. 

Number who slept with open window. 

Pupils putting on wraps, rubbers, mittens, etc. 


OsJECTIVE B.—To understand and use cor- 
rectly the idea of numbers of persons or things in a 


group. 
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‘Four on one side and four on the other. 
Making up groups of three or more for a game. 
Counting pupils in a row, girls in room, boys 

in room, and similar groups. 


OBJECTIVE C.—To understand and use cor- 
rectly the idea of numerical position in a series, 
e.g., fifth page, 105th Street. 


OBJECTIVE D.—To read numbers as great as 
the largest page number in the books pupils use, 
and write numbers to 10. 


FINDING PAGEs IN Book. 


Class asked to turn to certain page after 
teacher has written number on the board. 
Child asked to find story and tell page. 
Pupils expected to count number of pages 
read and write number on the board. 
Pupils are expected to understand and use 
such expressions as: 
“The second child in the third row.”’ 
“The fourth child from the front.” 
“12th Street, 105th Street.” 
“The fifth page, ete.” 


OBJECTIVE E.—To read telephone, house, and 
automobile numbers as they are usually read. 


ESTABLISHING SAFETY HABITs. 


Playing game of “Lost Child,” emphasizing 
child’s home address. 

Learning room number. 

Automobile number. 

Telephone number. 

Traffic to the right. 


OpsecTIVE F.—To understand and use the frac- 
tion 4 when applied to objects and to small groups 
of persons or objects, e.g., in games, 4 on one side 
and 3 on the other. 


Usina OneE-HALF. 


of plasteline or clay. 
of paper (2 pieces in whole sheet). 
of the paper (4 pieces in whole sheet). 
of any piece of material. 
of the boys do certain work and the other 
half do another piece of w ork. 
“Saw the board in two.’ 

‘Fold construction paper in halves, color 3 
with blue crayon and 4 with yellow. Fold 
circle in halves. Do the same as above.”’ 

“Fold square or circle into quarters. Color 
each differently so that each of the four parts 
stands out clearly.” 


CHILDHOOD 


OspsEcTIVE G.—To read from the blackboard 
calendar the day of the month and the year and 
make use of it as needed. 


Use MApE oF CALENDAR. 


To read from the blackboard calendar the day 
of the month and the year and make use of it as 
needed. 

Christmas comes in December, the 25th. 

School begins in September. 

School closes in June. 

Hallowe’en comes in October. 

Valentine Day, in February, the 14th. 

New Year’s Day, in January, the Ist. 

Thanksgiving comes on last Thursday in 
November, date in newspapers. 

Mark dates of sunny days, rainy days. 

Mark birthdays of children with candles. 

Mark birthdays of great men with flags. 


Ciass News—Daity Report. 

Name of day of week. 

Name of month of year. 

Name of year. 

Birthdays, perfect attendance, or any news 
items of interest to the group. 

Number of sentences given each day. Com- 
pare from day to day to see increase. 


OBJECTIVE H.—To acquire and use, as needed, 
a quantitative vocabulary, such as the following: 
size—large, small, long, short, wide, narrow, thick, 
thin, large, larger, largest, small, smaller, smallest. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPED THROUGH 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Writing. 

Make a large letter, a small letter. 

This piece of chalk is long, that is short. 

This piece of chalk is small, that is smaller, 
this is smallest. 

This piece of chalk is large, that is larger, this 
is largest. 

Drawing and Construction. 

Make a large picture, a small picture. 

John made his house larger than mine; Mary’s 
is largest. 

A large paper, a small paper. 

Wide margins, narrow margins. 

Long lines, short lines. 

Long leaves, short leaves. 

Wide leaves, narrow leaves. 

Long sticks, short sticks. 

Yardstick is long, ruler short. 

The string is too short. 

Measuring paper for papering doll house, wide 
and narrow. 

Blocks, large, larger, largest. 

Blocks, small, smaller, smallest. 
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Nature. 
Size of animals, large or small. 
Tail of animals, long or short. 
Ears of animals, long or short. 
Trunks of trees, thick or thin. 
Leaves, wide or narrow. 

This apple is small, that is large. 


Reading. 
Books are thick or thin. 
Books are large, larger, largest, or small, 
smaller, smallest. 
Language. 
Retelling stories of “Three Bears,’ ‘Three 
Pigs,” “Three Goats,” using large, larger, largest. 


CONSTRUCTION WoRK. 

Folding construction sheets— 

2’s, 4’s, or 8’s in 16. 

2’s, 3’s, 4’s, or 6s in 12. 

2’s and 5’s in 10. 

3’s in 9. 

2’s and 4’s in 8. 

2’s and 3’s in 6. 
Number of strips needed for mats in weaving. 
Stars and stripes in flag. 
Sides of square or triangle. 
Number of pieces of material needed. 


OpJEcTIVE I.—Learn to form square, circle. 

Folding and cutting paper in squares and 
oblongs. 

Cutting paper in large and small circles. 

In paper folding, learn top and bottom of paper. 


OBJECTIVE J.—Acyquire knowledge of position— 
under, over, right, left, wp, down, top, bottom, 
between, as between 9 and 10 o'clock. 


Acquire knowledge of quantity: foot, pint, 
quart, cent, nickel, dime. Learn to tell time on 
the clock to hour. 


PosITIONS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


Eraser in left hand, chalk in right. 
Top and bottom of blackboard. 
Top and bottom of paper. 
In story plays. Look up, push up window, 
reach up, pull down. : 
Rest exercise, hands over head, under desk, 
hands up, down. 
See-saw game, children up or down. 
Marching, turn to left or right. 
Reading, top and bottom of page, words over 
or under picture. 
Silent reading. Read silently and follow direc- 
tions. 
Dramatize: 
Jump over a chair. 
Look under the table. 
Look under the chair. 
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Jack, jump over the candlestick. 
Sit between Mary and James. 
Put the pencil between the books. 
Touch the top of the desk. 

Jump over the wall. 

Look up to the sky. 

Place an object over or under another. 
Put the shade up or down. 

Top and bottom of paper. 

Hold paper or ruler in left hand. 

Hold pencil or crayon in right hand. 
Weave over and under. 


Units oF Work. 
A Valentine Party. 

We decided we should like to have a party 
for Valentine’s Day and invite our principal 
and assistant. For this we found we should 
need forty-seven plates and napkins. For the 
plates we used squares of heavy brown paper. 
After discussion, we concluded that since plates 
are round we needed to cut our squares into 
circles. Each child was given a strip of red 
paper to cut into hearts for a border around 
the edge of his plate. Each counted his own 
hearts and we made comparisons as to the size 
and number of hearts on the different plates, 
using the terms large, larger, largest; small, 
smaller, smallest; more and most. For the nap- 
kins we used uniform decorations, placing two 
hearts in each corner and determining the num- 
ber needed for each napkin. When the napkins 
were finished, we folded them into triangles, 
mentioning them as such. 

Then we selected the neatest, prettiest plates 
and napkins and gave the children who had 
made them the privilege of making the ones 
for our guests. 

Just before the party a group of children 
counted and placed on each plate ten candy 
hearts. For a game we formed two circles, 
saying we would put half the children in each. 
One event of the party was the opening of a 
valentine box. The first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh rows of children went 
to the blackboard when called, and each child 
wrote the number of valentines he received. 
The largest number was noted. Some groups 
counted the number they had in all. The 
teacher bad made sure before opening the box 
that no child was omitted. 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER INVOLVED. 
Counting: 
To 47 for napkins and plates. 
Hearts on napkins, to 8. 
Hearts on plates, from 6 to 15. 
Valentines, from 1 to 6. 
Valentines in group, from 10 to 18. 
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Candy, to 10, by committee. 

Use of numerical position in series, to 7th. 
Writing numbers to 6. 

Idea of half of group. 


Vocabulary: 
Large, larger, largest. 
Small, smaller, smallest. 
More, most. 
Square, circle, triangle. 


THe Hovuse. 


Our first reading and language lessons being 
on “The Home” and “The Family,” we decided 
we should like to have a doll house which we 
could furnish and people. We asked the manual 
training class to make a crude one of orange 
crates. 

The children planned to shingle and paint 
the outside. They also varnished floors, papered 
walls and made furniture, curtains, rugs, dishes 
and stocking dolls. The dolls represented 
mother, father, brother, sister and baby. They 
also made clothing, bedding and toys for the 
dolls. The boys chose to shingle, paint, varnish 
and also to make an auto for father. The 
girls made the dolls, clothing, curtains, bedding 
and rugs. The wall paper, furniture, dishes 
and toys were made by girls and boys working 
together. 

The children were very happy in this work, 
always suggesting, always bringing material from 
home and having mothers and older brothers 
and sisters come to see what was being done. 
There was a splendid spirit of co-operation 
and helpfulness. Some showed quite exceptional 
creative ability. Above all was the natural 
love of home and home making. 

Our vocabulary was enlarged by such words 
as “over-lapping”’ and “staining” in regard to 
the shingling, ‘coats’? as applied to number of 
times painted and “design” in making wall 
paper. The following are the number facts 
which grew out of our unit. When a child told 
a number fact it was recorded on the blackboard. 


COUNTING AND GROUPING. 

5 rooms in house; 2 rooms on first floor, 2 
rooms on second floor, 1 room on third floor. 

6 windows in entire house; 3 windows on first 
floor, 3 windows on second floor. 

3 doors in entire house; 2 doors on first floor, 
1 door on second floor. 

5 dolls in family; 
girls, 1 boy. 

2 tables. 

2 dressers. 

4 beds. 

5 chairs; 3 large chairs, 2 small chairs. 
1 lamp. 


2 parents, 3 children—2 
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4 legs each—chair, table, bed, dresser. 

20 dishes altogether: 5 cups, 5 saucers, 5 plates, 
5 bowls. 

4 pillows. 

4 sheets. 

4 bedspreads. 

6 pairs curtains. 

4 rugs. 


NUMERICAL POSITION IN A SERIES. 
Ist floor, 2d floor, 3d floor. 


House AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS. 


2935—house number. 
C96-231—auto number. 


QUANTITATIVE VOCABULARY. 


Size: 
Large: Father doll, mother do!l, rooms, three 
chairs. 
— Brother doll, sister doll, furniture, two 
chairs. 


Smallest: Baby doll. 

Long: Curtains, living room and bedroom 
windows, doors, dress—mother doll, trousers 
—father doll. 

Short: Curtains, bathroom, kitchen, dresses— 
sister and baby. 

Narrow: Windows, doors. 

Form: 

Square: Rooms, chair seats. 

Oblong: Beds, table tops, dresser tops, break- 
fast-room benches. 

Cirele: One table top. 

Position: 

Under, over: weaving rugs. 

Up, down: upstairs, downstairs. 

The reading, language and various other activi- 
ties connected with this unit consumed the 
greater part of a semester. 


Visit TO Musmum or Hisrory. 
Origin: 

The pupils’ interest in birds stimulated further 
study than the school or neighborhood 
provided. The collection at the Natural 
History Museum provided means of meet- 
ing this need. 


Procedure: 

A visit to the Museum was proposed and 
planned. Pupils were transported by small 
groups, forty pupils, in groups of ten. The 
fare on trolley car was figured for the round 
trip. Observations were made at the 
Museum of Natural History. Birds that 
stay here only all summer, birds that stay 
here all year, and the identification of com- 
mon birds gave opportunity for counting. 


Illustrative Problems: 

1. There are fifteen boys in the room. Each 

boy has a bird house. How many bird 
houses have all these boys? 

2. If there are three birds’ nests in Mary’s 
yard, and there are two birds’ nests in 
Nell’s yard, how many nests are there in 
both yards? 

3. There are three eggs in one nest and four 
eggs in another. How many are there in 
both nests? 


Supplementary Outcomes: 
Attitude of friendliness toward birds. 
Placing of houses for birds. 
Resolutions to feed birds in winter. 
Spirit of co-operation in learning as much of 
bird habits as possible. 


EXPERIENCES INVOLVING NUMBER. 

The following are activities that arise naturally 
in the school procedure of the first grade. In all 
these are possibilities for the establishment of 
number facts. During the first few weeks simple 
counting is all that can be expected. As soon 
as possible the pupils should write the result 
on the blackboard or in the daily news. It is 
not expected that all of the pupils will learn 
to write all of the facts. All can take part 
in the counting and can associate the number 
idea with the written symbol. The teacher 
should be alert in embracing all opportunities 
to establish the quantitative idea. 


Distributing Books. 
John’s row needs six books. Mary’s row 
needs four books. The teacher takes one. How 
many books are needed? 
Reading. 
Our story began on page 3. It ended on page 
5. How many pages did it cover? 
Class Size. 
There were five boys in our class. 


more came in. 
then? 


Four 
How many boys were there 


Note. 

Use easy addition and subtraction combina- 
tions in any number situation which may arise 
in reading, distributing material, organization 
of groups, games, etc. 


Bi-WEEKLY SUMMARIZING PERIOD— 
15 MINUTEs. 

The number work of the first grade is taught 
in connection with other subjects. At stated 
intervals, however, the pupils should be made 
conscious of number facts as such. This should 
be done at the summarizing period. The teacher 
should list carefully all facts learned, emphasizing 
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the ideas learned since the last period. She 
should check carefully with the course of study 
to see what facts still need to be taught. With 
these in mind she should create the opportunity 
for teaching the entire course of study in this 
incidental manner. Following are some sug- 
gestive check-up periods. The first was taken 
at an early date in the 1-B semester; the second 
at the end of the 1-B semester; the third at the 
close of the 1-A semester. These outlines are 
simply suggestive. The amount of work covered 
will depend upon the mentality of the pupils. 
A Z-group is not expected to cover as much as 
an X-group. 

This class was working on a unit entitled ““The 
Bakery,” which will account for the greater 
part of the number facts being about the bakery. 


SumMMinG-UPp Periop, 1-B. 

About Third Week of School. 
Edward made 3 shelves for our bakery. 
There are 4 loaves of bread on the Ist shelf. 
There are 3 cakes on the 2d shelf. 

There are 2 pies on the 3d shelf. 

There are 10 cookies on the 3d shelf, too. 
We have 7 pages in our bakery chart. 
We know 4 sounds: 


c—cakes 
b—bakery 
m—made 
p—pies 


We have 10 books on our reading table. 
5 rows have a star for clean hands. 
2 children are sick. 


Toward Close of Semester. 

We read the days on the calendar. 

We read the dates in the newspaper. 

We read the numbers of the pages in our 
reading lessons. 

“The Runaways” is a long lesson. 
page is 131. 

The last page is 186. There are 6 pages. 

We played a bean-bag game. 30 children 
got the bag in the basket. 

We finished our afternoon books. 
them. There were 20 books. 

Harry and Frank took them to the office. 
Harry carried 10. Frank carried 10. 

We have 25 new books. We counted them 
when bought. 

We sell 2 chocolates for 1 cent. 

Mary brought 2 cents and got 4 chocolates. 

John G. brought 4 cents and got 8 chocolates. 

Martha brought 2 cents and got 6 chocolates. 

6 boys in the Ist class wore neckties every day 
this week, 4 boys in the 2d class. There were 2 
more boys in the Ist class. 

Charles moved Wednesday. His new number 
is 2945 E. 118th Street. 

(Continued on page 61) 


The first 


We counted 


Progressive Education 
and the Everyday School 


By Rose B. Knox, Author “School Activities and Equipment” 


| sive education and progressive schools. 
Delightful books and articles in even 
Mead; our popular magazines tell of the inter- 

-—J esting goings-on in what seems to be a 
veritable paradise of childhood. Beautiful build- 
ings and grounds, stimulating materials, rich 
and interesting experiences; work and play; 
museum, library, workshop; special teachers of 
dancing, art and music, 
healthy, free, active, 
growing children to whom 
school is a joy and vaca- 
tion time unwelcome. 
These are the portions of 
such schools and their 
fortunate pupils. ‘Fur- 
thermore we find school 


Houghton Mifflin. 


Booxs on THE New EpvucATION 
Primary Methods, by Laura Gillmore Slo- our towns and cities. 
man. Macmillan. 


The Primary School, by Annie Moore. 


to school because he can’t be separated from 
his just-older brother; six-year-old Frances, who 
tests eight years and is so quick that she will 
do all the talking and most of the thinking for 
her group; Sam with a six-year-old mind, a 
twelve-year-old body and ten actual birthdays. 
Added to these are eighteen-year-old Will, dull 
but determined; Frank and Billy, “the worst 
boys in town,” as well as a host of others who 
make up the enrollment 
of the country school 
or the primary class of 


She remembers the 
printed course of study 
which often determines 
how many or even what 


leaders everywhere 
preaching the gospel of 
progressive education. 
The watchwords—crea- 
tivity, activity, a con- 
dition for growth, respect 
for the individual, free- 
dom, the need for build- 
ing upon a child’s own 
experiences, “interest and 
effort,” a rich environ- 
ment, social co-operation 
—are indeed familiar 
terms to most of us. 

But to the everyday 
teacher in the everyday 
school they are often con- 
fusing. At first, with the 
vision of this happier 


School Activities and Equipment, by Rose 
Knox. Houghton Mifflin. 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, 
by Ellsworth Collings. Macmillan. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young 
Children, by Charlotte Garrison. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Better Schools, by Carleton Washburne 
and Myron M. Stearns. John Day. 


The Progressive Primary Teacher, by Mar- 
tin J. Stormzand and Jane W. McKee. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School, by the Staff of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The Child and His School, by Gertrude 


words, number combina- 
tions or pages of geog- 
raphy shall be achieved 
by all these assorted 
youngsters. Then there 
are the parents who pre- 
fer the ‘good old way,” 
and the next-year teacher 
who will say, “Why 
these children have been 
taught absolutely noth- 
ing.” 

“No,” she says regret- 
fully, ‘‘progressive edu- 
cation has no message 
for me.” 

But wait just a 
moment! Other thoughts 
come drifting in from her 
own school world and 


place of opportunity for 
children, there comes the 
wish that she too could realize something of it 
in her own work. Quickly, alas, a host of petty 
details and discouraging .facts confront her. 
Perhaps she recalls a classroom crowded to its 
very walls with desks and children, a screwed- 
down lot, both; dingy, ugly walls, no materials, 
no place to keep them anyway and no money 
to buy anything. 

She thinks of five-year-old Jim, who is sent 


Hartman. E.P. Dutton and Company. 


other questions rise. 

Naughty: Frank’s over- 
bounding energy and pride in passing the pencils 
or bringing a bucket of water, bright little 
Frances’ patience with small Jimmy, dull Sam’s 
skill with tools, the joy all the children took in 
getting ready for the school exhibit; could all 
this by any chance be used in a fuller, more 
conscious way for social growth and co-operation? 
Wouldn’t Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Love, two 
mothers who are always ready to help out, be 


qi are hearing a great deal about progres- ) 
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interested in these new ideas? Why couldn’t 
the boards and blocks left from the new house 
across the street be used by the younger children 
for construction activities? Would it not be 
building on the children’s interests if troublesome 
Billy were asked to bring his turtle to school to 
show to the others and tell them about its habits? 
What of the woods behind the schoolhouse 
or the swampy meadow brooks, that lovely 
flower garden down the street or the city market 
with its gay stalls of fruit and vegetables, 
fresh from the country? Could these be used 
in any way to bring to the children richer 
experiences? 

Hope runs high again, and our everyday 
teacher thinks cheerfully, “Really I believe I 
can do something.”’ Of course she can. The 
situation needs vision, imagination or the sense 
of adventure. Fortunately for the children, 
many teachers have all this and more. 

There are of course many steps between the 
school-as-it-is and the school-as-it-can-be. The 
building of fundamental beliefs and guiding 
principles, the selection of concrete definite things 
to work for, the real work and effort to bring 
these to pass, all have a place in the process. The 
problem as to how a teacher should go about 
making her work vital needs careful thought 
and much common sense. To begin with, she 
needs to drop the idea that a progressive school is 
a finished picture. The very name denies this. 
It is a school which is moving forward in the right 
direction, always growing, developing, trans- 
forming what is into something finer and better, 
seeing possibilities, not results or difficulties. It 
is a school where children can grow happily, 
naturally, continually. 

There are no patterns in progressive education. 
Each school is fundamentally different for each 
expresses the needs and purposes of its particular 
community. Yet all have a certain likeness 
which tells of a basic philosophy, used as inspira- 
tion for the actual work going on. Our teacher 
takes this to heart. She clearly restates to her- 
self fundamental principles and then tries to 
apply them to everything she does. She images 
her classroom as a transformed place. The 
children are no longer rebellious, imitative or 
bored little creatures. They are interested, eager, 
growing; working and playing together happily 
and actively, without directions and permission 
at-every step. A definite picture as well as a goal 
is needed, and out of such dreams may grow 
splendid realities. 

But visions are not enough; they must materi- 
alize in action. Carefully-made plans will save 
much time and effort. They will also keep any 
teacher from being swamped in the many possi- 
bilities which suggest themselves as she reads and 


studies about new schools and the varied applica- 
tions of modern ideas in education. 

Our teacher wisely looks over the field and then 
selects things she really can accomplish. There 
are plenty of these to keep her busy for a long 
time. Her list has perhaps the following items: 


A more attractive classroom. 

More materials for the children’s constructive 
activities. 

More real experiences and real living in their 
school life. 

More activities of all kinds. 

More intelligent use of opportunities close at 
hand. 

More co-operation between all. 


There are other things she might add or sub- 
stitute, for any one of these, but from this list 
she chooses a special task to work on and broadens 
the field as this ideal becomes reality. She starts 
with the easiest, or the most interesting or the 
most pressing step in progress. It may be to 
change the tone of her voice, to stop nagging or to 
rearrange the flowers. It may be to give a cordial 
welcome to the can of crawfish which Dick is 
slipping into his desk and change his thoughts 
from mischief to real interest in the queer crea- 
tures. The detail does not matter here; the 
important thought is to get intelligently to work. 

Soon she begins to draw others into her plans, 
the children, parents, and other teachers, for 
working together is the very essence of progres- 
sive education. Now she is fairly off on her 
adventure. Some of the things she can do are 
so simple as to be obvious; others are described 
in educational magazines and books, which give 
a wealth of suggestions for the school at little or 
no cost, if the teachers and children are willing 
and resourceful. Other things equally simple 
are less talked of and hence neglected. . 

A discussion of one or two of these problems 
may be helpful. Take, for example, the class- 
room and its needs. Neither children nor teachers 
can afford, physically, mentally or spiritually, to 
spend the long school hours in a disorderly, ugly, 
dirty or inconvenient place. Its stamp on every 
one of them is disastrous, and it is quite needless. 
The teacher, bent on better things, calls her 
children in council and they look critically 
around. Are the blackboards gray and the shades 
torn or awry, are the windows dirty, are the sills 
littered with chalk boxes, ink bottles, old mittens 
and other unsightly odds and ends? Are there 
withered flowers crowded into a milk bottle, a 
crude calendar with bold lettering on the wall and 
children’s drawings swinging by one corner? 
Are there old decorations from last Christmas or 
Easter still about? Is the teacher’s desk clut- 
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tered with books and papers, with half-open 
drawers spilling out other papers? 

.As for equipment, are there shelves or cup- 
boards, some free floor space, movable furniture 
or at least that absolute essential in the school 
of today, a separate work table and chairs? 
Quite probably not, but what an opportunity lies 
in providing them! Nothing subtle or vague 
here, but a real 
job. The work be- 
gins with a grand 
throwing-away 
and doubtless a 
supervised bonfire. 
Down come the 
dusty paper chains 
and other so-called 
decorations. Win- 
dows, boards and 


Schools. 
How the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Coming in the February Issue 


Developing a Project Curriculum in the Public 


Norristown, 
schools have proved that an activity program raises 


to use until the right ones can be purchased. 
A kitchen table, lowered, a smooth plank sup- 
ported by two low saw-horses, or even a low, wide 
shelf will make a satisfactory work table. Paint 
and calcimine of soft harmonious colors will 
transform the walls, woodwork and furnishings in 
a most satisfactory way, and the cost is not great. 
Even those fixed desks are not impossible of 
changing. Un- 
screw them from 
the floor and screw 
them instead to 
narrow runners or 
skids, long enough 
to hold desk and 
seat properly ad- 
justed to each 
other. Push them 
aside anywhere in 


Pennsylvania, public 


furniture are the intelligence quotient of pupils. the room and the 
washed. Even greatly needed 
first-graders can —_ floor space will be 
do this. Flowers obtained for all 


are tastefully ar- 
ranged. Books are 
mended, the desks 
are put in order 
and theslow march. 
toward beauty, 
convenience and 
fitness begins. 

Two or three 
large pictures with 
rich or vivid color 
are hung low 
enough for the 
children to enjoy. 
These may cost 
little or nothing. 
Cupboards and | 
shelves appear. || 
Anyone who can || 
drive a nail can put 
up open shelves, 
and even large 
wooden boxes of 
the same size 
nailed together or 
placed against the 
wall, make acceptable cupboards if bright 
tains are hung in front. A bulletin board may 
be made of a piece of wall-board or burlap 
nailed flat to the wall and framed with narrow 
strips of wood. Children- as well as grown-ups 


foreign-born children. 


Grades. 


study of this subject. 


Stories 


cur- 


delight in the many interesting items, notices, 
pictures and other uses of such a bulletin. 
Children’s and adult’s chairs, collected in odd 
sizes from the homes, can be mended and lowered 
to suit the children and will be better than none 


Masks and Wigs in Schoolroom Dramatics. 


Frank M. Rich, principal School No. 2, Paterson, 
New Jersey, is doing much to bring happinsss to 
This article is full of prac- 
tical help for February plays. 


Teaching Courtesy in the Kindergarten-Primary 


Pupil-initiated good manners in character train- 
ing as developed in the model school of State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Michigan. 


G9 


Geography in the Country School. 
Using the rural neighborhood for more concrete 


| How to Make a Score of Valentines 


kinds of activities. 
Even a few such 
movable desks at 
the front or back 
of the room will 
be a great help. 
Problems of shar- 
ing books and 
work and play ma- 
terials may often 
be solved without 
too great difficulty 
if everyone will 
help. school 
need be without 
interesting and 
worthwhile books, 
for every state has 
its central library 
agency which 
sends out well-se- 
lected travel libra- 
ries, free to all for 
the asking, and 
changes these at 
intervals. 

There are many possibilities.as to materials. 
Most teachers know the value of “waste,” so- 
called. Boxes of all kinds, wrapping paper, 
scraps of cloth and countless other odds and ends 
serve many needs of school activities. The out- 
door world offers a wealth of materials to the 
country or small-town school. Among its treas- 
ures are grasses, vines, pine needles and corn 
husks for weaving; cotton, flax, wool and grains 
for illustration and industrial studies; saplings for 


(Continued on page 55) 


Music 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 


ICEBOUND 
Painted by Leroy Metcatr. 1858-1925 


‘| brook in the woods in the winter. It 
¢| is a brook the artist knew in New Eng- 
"| land, and therefore so individual an 
os interpretation of nature that it fills the 
aan of every lover of art with recollections of 
some particular scene to which it would be satisfy- 
ing to return. The bareness of the woods empha- 
sizes the beauty to come in the spring. The 
flow of open water brings to mind the summer 
song of the brook. Blue shadows tinged with the 
green of the pine trees show us that a winter scene 
has color of its own, and these colors lead the eye 
across the snow and along the path that winds 
among the trees of the background. If we look 
at the path first, the eye is brought back to the 
water and sharp line of snow in thé foreground, 
so this is a particularly excellent picture for chil- 
dren’s study. The com- 
position is arranged as a 
pattern, out of which it is 
not possible to remove 
oneself until its spirit has 
been caught and held. 
Willard Metcalf was a 
painter of New England 
scenes which he loved so 
deeply that he preserved 
them for everyone who 
finds companionship with nature. He seldom 
used the human figure in his pictures but he 
painted trees with a human touch that makes 
them speak to us in singing winds and the notes 
of bird songs. These characteristic aspects of 
nature which he has given us are painted in terms 
of American temperament. ‘In the North Coun- 
try,” ‘“The Pool in November,” ‘‘March Thaw,” 
“Laurel in June,” “The Old Bridge” and “Seaside 
Pasture” might, any one of them. be our own 
familiar outdoor haunts, appealing because of 
their associations and inspirational because of 
their contrast to the unrest of modern city life. 
His work is of unusual value for picture study as 
the seasonal moods of nature which he depicted so 
skilfully leave sharp definitions upon the land- 
scape. The paintings are not only winter, spring, 
autumn and summer; they reproduce these phases 
of the year in a given locality with snow-filled air, 


“O to go back to the place where T was born, 
To hear the birds sing once more, 
To ramble about the house and barn and 
over the hills once more, 
And through the orchard and along the 
old lanes once more.” 


outlines of lonely hills and leafless trees, clouds of 
orchard bloom or dotted barns and houses nestled 
in the comfort of sheltering October hills. 

His use of color helps us to a keener sensibility 
of what the open air means. His brook is the 
deep sapphire that results from a reflection of the 
sky on a frosty day accentuated by white snow. 
In places the snow is stippled with shadows of the 
forest in purple and blue. In those of his land- 
scapes that show human habitation, vivid brush 
strokes of red, black and white indicate rather 
than draw cottages and barns. In his painting 
“Benediction,” an old white church dreams in 
flowing moonlight that seems to vibrate light. 
“The Old Homestead”’ seems to be rooted in the 
rich earth into which it has settled. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. He studied at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and at Julian’s 
Academy in Paris. His 
interest in the New Eng- 
land landscape brought 
him home to paint in 
Maine, where he achieved 
twenty-one canvases in a 
year. His exhibition of 
these in New York 
brought him immediate 
success. In addition to 
accomplishing an unusual amount of work in his 
studio, Mr. Metcalf taught at Cooper Union and 
The Art Students’ League of New York and in the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

The American scene is fast losing what we 
term local color. It is the designs of nature, 
those lines, graceful masses of light and shadow, 
and individual arrangement of forms that leave 
pictures in our mental treasure house. Modern 
architectural lines are an endeavor to arrive at 
that simplicity which makes the forest a temple 
and the skyline a reflected pattern of the hills. 
But our original inspiration as found in country 
landscapes is fast giving way to the demand for 
filling stations and tourists’ camps. The student 
who absorbs the meticulous technic of Metcalf, 
Winslow Homer and George Inness will hold 
America in his heart after the hills have been 
lowered and the trees cut down. 


—Walt Whitman. 


“\@FQ|CEBOUND” is not a painting of any 


: ICEBOUND Painted by Willard Leroy Metcalf 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased ‘at five’cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company,74 Park St., Springfield, Mass, 
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side; 


skate side by 


Harriet Melissa Mills 


Heigh - ho! e 
shin - ing ice we _ go! ‘Tis fun as glide, to 
‘Tis fun to go skat - ing obt 
— 
to go skat - ing, oh! 
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New Problems for the New Year 


By Louise D. Trssin 


¥— HIS is the month of new resolutions, the 
an| month in which we start out with new hope 

N and desires, and ambition to do things 
wAC| better than ever before. Much of our class 
J work in art requires the making of book- 
lets, envelope portfolios and covers, in which we 
write compositions, collect geography and history 
material, illustrations for supplementary work in 
general science, flower study and a score of other 
subjects. These, when made of tough kraft paper 
and preferably a light color, can be decorated 
most attractively with corner and border designs. 

A certain pride and delight exists in a school- 
room where such truly 
beautiful applications of 
design are at hand to dis- 
play on any occasion. 
There are also many 
problems in this work 
that call for corner and 
border decorations; blot- 
ter corners, box covers, 
paper baskets, book 
markers, and the paper 
covers for new and old 
books. For calendar mounts, too, the art prob- 
lem holds an unusual charm. Illustrated here we 
have several different styles of hanging and desk 
calendars to be made as simple or elaborate as 
you like. 

For lessons in composition and art appreciation, 
or picture study, a subject that has found such an 
important place in the school course, we offer 
here suggestions for folder making. This folder 
may contain four pictures, one for each week of 
the month, or it might hold one mounted picture, 
the rest of the space being devoted to a composi- 
tion about the artist or the painting. 

How well do your children know the shape and 
color of all the fruits and vegetables that we 
should eat in order to keep healthy? Plan on 


field, Mass. 


Note: Miss Tessin is prepared to give 
her skilled and thoughtful attention to the 
art needs of our teacher readers. 
letter asking for help will be promptly 
answered. State grade or age of pupils. 

Address: LovutsE D. Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


modeling a group of these, and paint them with 
tempera colors. They make splendid products 
for playing store. And, if you like, toy paper 
money can be made, and interesting paper baskets 
constructed to hold these products. 

Of all the methods employed for developing 
creative expression in art, there is one quality 
most essential, learning to observe. Do your 
pupils know whether an object or figure is cir- 
cular or elliptical, rectangular, triangular or 
square? From the very earliest years, this 
observation with the study of simple colors, 
should be an objective in education. Such knowl- 
edge, with its develop- 
ment, causes everything 
in nature and all that sur- 
rounds a child to be more 
appreciated and enjoyed. 
Let us emphasize this eye 
training in drawing and 
coloring lessons. ‘To first 
make the matter clear, 
let us use patterns or 
stencils of circles and 
other forms, around which 
or through which we may trace and develop 
figures. It is sometimes easier for a small child to 
trace through a cut hole than around the same 
form cut from cardboard. The next step is to 
draw these construction forms free-hand, and 
finally, instead of dictating such drawing as may 
be developed from them, find objects in the room 
and out of doors that bear these shapes. 

From single forms one can progress. to objects 
made up of two shapes, as, part circular and part 
elliptical. Dwell on circular construction first, then 
elliptical shapes. In an early issue we shall offer 
triangular, square and other forms as fundamental 
for illustration. Detecting these basic construc- 
tive areas in objects and figures about us can be 
converted almost into a game of observation. 


Your 


THE ZIGZAG BORDER Design by Louise D. Tessin 


Draw a border on tinted paper, width of line 
AB. Mark in distances of CB. Connect dcts 
with heavy line. Stencil triangular spaces in 
crayon. Design may be traced instead of sten- 
ciled and painted in colors. 


Draw border width of DE, mark distances of 


EF. Stencil in triangular spaces. In this design 
stencil sections will touch. 
Because distances KL equal OM, the lines 


form a continuous line when stenciled. Distance 


DS equals SG. 
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CUT-PAPER POSTER. CANDLE. LIGHT 


months. 


Freshly lighted tall candles suggest the be 
new year, a warmth, and light for the coldes 


ing as used by our Hebrew people, Chanukah ( 
In many districts where Christmas symbols are 
able but where a cheery decoration is desira 
months of December and January, this ‘Car 


They also signify a cordial welcome ¢ 


design should serve admirably. It r 
also be adapted or modified for use 
greeting cards, with lettering of the gr 
ing. 

Trace and prepare templets for the 
sizes of circles (2), (3), and the two s 
of candles (4), (5), and the flame 
Trace and cut the circular shapes f 
yellow tonal paper. Trace and cut 
candles from white. The paper (6) 1 
be 12 in. long and 1 in. wid folded ( 
short diameter and then fdlded ag 
making a four-fold piece. Cut the ci 


Candle Light 


ouble 
Yale 


les suggest the beginning of a 
ght for the coldest of winter 
& cordial welcome and a greet- 
people, Chanukah (Hiin’-i-ka). 
ristmas symbols are not accept- 
decoration is desirable for the 
January, this ‘Candle Light” 
ve admirably. It may 

or modified for use on 

h lettering of the greet- 


ire templets for the two 
, (3), and the two sizes 
>), and the flame (7). 
e circular shapes from 
r. Trace and cut the 
e. The paper (6) may 
lin. wid folded ona 
then folded again, 
1 piece. Cut the curve 


Design by C. Edward Newell 


shown in the detail (6) and unfold to make the 
standards for groups of three candles. The color for 
this strip (6) should be blue or green. 

For the background (1) use black paper. Along 
one edge “tip on” strip (6), pasting only its lower 
edge. Tuck the lower ends of candles under (6) and 
paste securely at the lower edge only. Locate and 
“tip on” the circle (2) and then (3), and paste down 
the upper ends of candles. Cut the flame shapes (7) 
from orange paper and paste them as indi- 
cated on the full size drawing. 

In schools where colored paper is not 
available it is a comparatively simple 
matter to tone drawing paper with flat 
washes of water color in readiness for the 
several parts of this decoration. Use the 
blackboard as a background on which to 
“‘tipon’’ the several painted and cut parts 
of the decoration. The design is quite 
striking when traced full size on drawing 
paper and then painted with water colors 
or with tempera colors in rich tones. 


A 
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MAKING A FOLDER FOR PICTURE STUDY 


CARDBOARD 
MAY FIRST BE 
COVERED WITH 
TINTED OR DECO- 
RATED PAPER. 
THIS SHOULD 
MEASURE |-INCH 
WIDER ON ALL SIDES 
THAN CARDBOARD, 
OR CLIP 
CORNERS-— A, AND 
PASTE OVER ONTO 
CARDBOARD. B. 
THEN PASTE IN 


FOLDER. 
HOWING END PAGES OF 
COVER 5x7 CAROBOARDS , AND PICTURES PAPERS ARE NICE FOR COVERINGS. PASTE 
SHOWING BACK OF FOLDER. WouNTEeD IN-.-. INSIDE FOLDER ENTIRE SURFACE OF PAPERS AT ALL TIMES. 
PLAIN CARDBOARD COVERS 


6X18, FOLDED INTO 4 PANELS. 


PLAIN COLORED 


COVERS MAY BE CRAYON OR PAINTED 
ad DECORATED WITH DESIGNS, STENCILED, 

MONOGRAMS OR OR CUT-PAPER MOTIFS 
ARRANGE PICTURES ON A SIMPLE MAY DECORATE THE 
SERIES OF HARMONIOUS MOTIFS, COVER, AND EVEN 


COLORED MOUNTINGS 
BEFORE PASTING INTO FOLDER. 


SOME SMALL SPOT DESIGN ON THE BACK COVER. 


A most attractive cover for folders and booklets can be made 
from ordinary drawing paper or wrapping paper, which has 
been carefully crushed into a tight wad. Open and flatten out 
the paper again. Wash over with brown water color, and while 
wet drip in yellow, orange and red tints. Other colors and 
combinations also make up beautifully, as red with blue, and 
violet and brown. The effect will be a crackled surface. 


When the paper is dry, paste over cardboard (3). 


Prints for picture study should be pasted on two or three 


different colored mounts before placing into folder (4). 


Choose 
the colors for the mounts from colors in the cover to carry 


out the harmony. The folder may contain only one picture, 


and a composition about it and the painter, or it may hold 


four pictures, one for each week in the month, with the name 


of the artist and the masterpiece written or printed beneath. 
FINISHED FOLDER 
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WHEN WE MAKE OUR OWN CALENDARS 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


STENCIL 
FROM TRIANGLE 
OF PAPER. 

TRACE DESIGN 
THROUGH WITH 
PENCIL FOR PAINTING, 
OR STENCIL THROUGH 
SPACES WITH CRAYON 


JANUARY 
CALENDAR 
PROBLEM 


CONNECT CORNER 
DESIGNS WITH COLORED 
LINE, & TINT IN 

MARGINS. 


FROM PAPER PATTERN TRACE AND CUT CARDBOARD FOR 

DESIRED STYLE OF CALENDAR, BEND NECESSARY SECTIONS, 

BUT FLATTEN OUT PERFECTLY AGAIN BEFORE COVERING 

WITH COLORED PAPER. 

COVER SURFACE WITH COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

FINISH BACK WITH COLORED PAPER LINING. 

TO ENSURE NEATEST WORK, SPREAD PASTE OVER 

ENTIRE SURFACE OF COLORED PAPER... 

RE-BEND SECTIONS AGAIN VERY CAREFULLY. 
DECORATE WITH CRAXON OR PAINTED 
DESIGN. PUNCH HOLE FOR CALENDAR TO 
HANG ON WALL. 


TO COVER CARDBOARD WITH CURVED EDGES 
MOUNT CARDROARD ONTO CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. TRIM CONSTRUCTION PAPER DOWN 
WITHIN ONE INCH OF CARDBOARD @). 

CLIP CORNERS & CURVED EDGE ©) -O© 
BEFORE PASTING 


1_CLIO 
CORNERS 
OF CON- 
STRUCTION 
PAPER 
BEFORE 
PASTING 
DOWN_ 2 

2. EDGES 
PASTED 
DOWN To 
BACK OF 
CARD BOARD 

3- cut 
LINING 
A LITTLE 
SMALLER 
THAN 


R 
TO HANG ON WALL CARDBOARD 


CUT LINING PAPER 
A LITTLE SMALLER 


ALL AROUND THAN 
CARDBOARD 
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TWINE HOLDERS A CHILD CAN MAKE 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 


Cut twine holders from soft wood. Sandpaper all edges down smoothly. Designs may be painted in 
tempera paint (water color) or oil paints. Finish with coat of white shellac or varnish when paint is dry. 
If wood is painted with enamel paints, no final shellac finish is necessary. Tube oil paints mixed with 
white household enamel will produce all tints desired. 


Projects such as these and of the preceding numbers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD make excellent gifts at 


Christmas time, birthdays and for school and church bazaars. Many activity clubs for boys and girls 


in school or in the community have found enjoyment in making these useful and decorative objects in 
simple wood-cutting. 


OWNERSHIP TAGS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


Little children can rarely recognize their names written or printed on tags and attached to their belong- 
ings. Here we show how one teacher devised a set of picture tags, each with some simple design in 
plain, distinctive colors. These were made on metal-bound marking tags, and so were very substantial 
for tacking to locker-doors, below coat hooks and on other places of ownership. The little girl whose 


mark is a pink flower will readily remember it, just as will the boy whose locker bears a picture of a blue- 


bird. The designs should be plain, with heavy outlines and of clear, solid eolors. The teacher of nursery 


and kindergarten groups may develop and teach these designs for marking materials, chairs, decorating 
the wall and for first lessons in color and drawing. 
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Second-Grade Northern Project 


Aside fromthe general knowledge obtained 
through the correlation of subjects studied, the 
two main objects of this project were: 

To teach the children the difference between 
Alaska, which belongs to the United States of 
America, and Yukon Territory which belongs to 
Canada. 

To eradicate from the children’s minds the 
fallacy that it is always winter in the North. 

The scene worked out in the sand table was an 
original one, being a composite of many scenes 
with which the teacher was very familiar, having 
spent fifteen years of her life in Yukon Territory 
and eight years in Alaska. The entire sand table 
was covered with snow (white cotton). Yukon 
Territory was divided from Alaska by a range of 
mountains covered with evergreens. Small trees 
about eighteen inches high were dug up by the 
roots in the forest around 
us and were planted in 
one-pound coffee cans. 
These cans were buried 
in the mountains and 
completely covered with 
the cotton snow. 

The mountains were 
made by heaping up the 
sand, forming a ridge. 
The Yukon River was 
represented by a depres- 
sion or valley running 
through the middle of the table lengthwise. 
The boundary line was marked through the moun- 
tains along the ridge by stone monuments made of 
clay flour, placed at equal distances from each 
other. All ways and means used in the work were 
the children’s own suggestions. 

We formed various committees for the different 
parts of the project: 


This is our 
through which 


experience of others. 


Address: 


Log cabin committee. 

Tree committee. 

Flag committee. 

Sled committee. 

Mining-shaft committee. 
Committee for various figures. 
Committee for dressing figures. 


The figures were two Eskimos, one miner, one 
man on trail, one Royal Northwest Mounted 
Policeman and five dogs. 

The cabin was made of logs, eighteen inches 
long, notched at the corners and fitted together. 


eyomething to Do 


subscribers’ 
they may publish their 
original teaching helps, and receive the 


Your timely, short contributions will 
be carefully considered and those available 
paid for at our regular rates. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 
East 16th Street, New York. 


Openings were made for a door in front and win- 
dow at side. A double floor was laid; the double 
door (one inside the other) was hung in place 
with leather hinges; the double window was 
made of a framework covered with transparent 
paper (the wrappings of candy boxes) and fast- 
ened to the cabin in the same manner as the door. 
The roof was made of boards from an apple 
box, the eaves projecting on all sides, a hole cut 
for a chimney and the chimney constructed of 
clay bricks was placed. One of the children sug- 
gested curling white paper for smoke and put- 
ting it in the chimney. Moss was fitted in be- 
tween the cracks of the walls to keep out the cold. 
A pile of logs at the side of the cabin denoted 
the winter’s wood supply. 


A base for each flag was made by using clay 
flour. Into this was driven a flagpole sixteen 
inches high. To one pole a small American flag 
was fastened with thumb 
tacks, and to the other 
the British flag or Union 
Jack. We had to make 
the latter. Ona red field 
we sewed two navy-blue 
stripes, running diago- 
nally from each corner, 
one stripe running hori- 
zontally across the middle 
of the field and one short 
stripe running vertically 
from the center. We 
covered each stripe with narrower white stripes, 
showing only a border of blue. We placed the 
two flags side by side to designate the boundary 
line. 

The sled was ten inches long. We made the 
regulation Yukon basket sled, using small sticks 
for the tops of the sides and handles all in one, 
a solid-piece floor and runners which we wet and 
bent. Sides were madeby stringing narrow strips 
of moose skin from top to bottom. The top 
railing of the sides assumed a diagonal position, 
running from floor to back and three inches over, 
so that the driver could hold on to the handles 
when he stood on the floor of the sled at back. 

The mining-shaft was built of pieces of wood 
four inches long, in the form of a square like the 
casing around the top of a well. The frame- 
work of the windlass which rested on the shaft 
consisted of two long pieces nailed to the lower 
part with a pole between, near the top. At the 
right end of this pole we placed a handle made of 
two small sticks nailed at right angles to each 


department 


AMERICAN 


other. This;handle’ controlled the raising and 
lowering of the bucket. The bucket was made 
from four pieces of cardboard, slightly wider at the 
top than at the bottom, pasted in place with strips 
of cloth. A piece of stout cord was attached to 
both sides of the bucket, brought together at the 
center and tied to a long cord (called the cable) 
wound around the pole. 

We put sand, gold and gravel at the bottom of 
the pit. The gold was made of fragments of 
gold paper. We filled the bucket. At the side of 
the mining shaft we heaped a large pile of sand, 
gold and gravel for the pay dump, representing 
the miner’s winter work. 

The various figures used in the project were 
made of clay flour by all the children, the best 
figures being selected. On the dogs we placed 
harnesses, consisting of collar and trappings at 
side and tail, and made of narrow strips of thick 
leather. Then we hitched the dogs to the sled, 
making a team with a leader in front and the 
remaining four in pairs behind him. We dressed 
the policeman in navy blue trousers with a yellow 
stripe down each leg, red coat, and brown som- 
brero made of brown construction paper. We 
stood him up near the British flag at the side of the 
cabin. On the other four figures we put a parka, 
a one-piece garment made of brown cloth to 
represent fur, with hood attached. Around the 
edge of the hood we sewed a narrow strip of cotton 
for wolverine fur. 

The ‘‘musher’”’ was placed on the sled, holding 
the handles, with whip in hand to drive the dogs. 
The miner stood by the side of the mining shaft, 
turning the handle. The Eskimos were placed 
at the left side of the sand table, along Bering Sea. 
During the entire work, we constantly referred to 
books and photographs dealing with actual scenes 
of the North. 

When the project was completed we spent one 
period a day for a week preparing the program we 
later presented to our friends. All the children 
on the various committees were given a chance to 
talk, the best ones being chosen.. We began by 
telling of the countries we had studied, Alaska and 
the Yukon Territory, and of the Yukon River 
bringing in general geographic facts. We 
described the making of the flags and told what 
they stood for. Two boys spoke of the cabin and 
its construction, particularly stressing how it 
was built with double floors, doors and windows 
and how the spaces between the logs were chinked 
with moss. It required four or five children to 
give all the details concerning the dogs, sled, load 
and “‘musher.” 

One told how the sled was made. One 
explained about the load of freight, the sack of 
dried salmon to feed the dogs at night, and the 
case of cream and the sack of flour the miner was 
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taking home tojhis cabin. We had made a small 
sack and filled it with flour, wrapped up a box for 
the case of cream and filled a gunny sack with 
fish made of pasteboard. The position of the dogs 
in the team was mentioned, the most intelligent 
dog being in front, the best workers at the back 
or “in the wheel.” 

The conclusion of the story was given by a 
boy who told of the late spring in the North, the 
opening of navigation, the long summer, the mid- 
night sun, the successful gardens producing hardy 
vegetables and an abundance of flowers, the 
wild flowers covering the hills and of the native 
berries: 


Raspberries. 

Red currants. 

Black currants. 

High bush cranberries. 

Low bush cranberries. 
Strawberries. 

Blueberries. 

Melina berries (Kodiak Island). 


A little girl told of the correlation of subjects 
studied: 


Silent reading. 
Oral reading. 
Spelling. 

Art. 

Geography. 
History. 
Language, oral and written. 
Penmanship. 
Arithmetic. 
Manual training. 
Home economics. 


At the end of the program, booklets were 
distributed to the audience for inspection. These 
booklets were made in the shape of a log cabin, 
drawing the design on the cover in black and 
white. On the pages, we drew the two flags in 
crayon, made a cut-out winter scene and had 
spelling words. 

—IsABEL LAWRENCE, Skykomish, Wash. 


Our Chinese Project 


Near the end of the Eskimo work the children 
were discussing friends of other lands and asked 
particularly about the Chinese, how they lived, 
dressed, ate and many other questions. 

The Chinese way of eating was what the 
children wanted to know about first. We dis- 
cussed their food, such as rice, fish, Chinese 
vegetables, meat and fruit; then how they ate it. 
We had a real Chinese rice bowl and chop- 
sticks to talk about. The children made rice 
bowls out of clay and, when dried, painted and 
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shellacked them. Then we took the ten-inch 
plain kindergarten sticks and painted them to 
match the bowls. A discussion of tea grew out of 
this also. The children learned how it grows on 
trees in China, five to eight feet high, and how the 
leaves are picked and put in baskets out in the 
sun to dry, which causes the leaves to shrivel up. 
Small teacups without handles such as the Chinese 
use were made of clay, painted and shellacked. 

The appearance of the Chinese and their 
dress were of interest next because a real Chinese 
doll came to kindergarten. The black hair of this 
doll made them want black wigs. Several of the 
children brought old black stockings from home. 
The stocking was fitted on the head and cut off 
at the proper distance above. The children sewed 
a running stitch around the top so that it could be 
drawn up tight. Before drawing it: up, a braid 
made of six strands of black roving was fastened 
inside the opening. Those who had not yet 
learned to braid let the roving hang loose. 

The children asked about hats. The Chinese 
wear no hats except when the sun is very bright 
or when it rains. A large piece of bogus paper, 
18’”’ x 18’, was folded into quarters and cut 
round. The children opened this, coloring and 
painting as desired, and putting Chinese charac- 
ters on from drawings placed on the blackboard. 
On one fold a cut to the center was made; then 
the paper was folded over according to the size 
of the child’s head and fastened together with 
brass fasteners. A parasol developed out of the 
hat activity. The children cut circles as they did 
for the hats and then pasted sticks on the paper 
forribs. A ball of plasteline was used to fasten the 
parasol to the five-inch stick, which was the handle. 

Mode of travel became the center of interest 
when John brought a toy jinrikisha to school. Rik- 
shaws were made out of cereal boxes brought from 
home. One of these boxes will make two rik- 
shaws. ‘The sides were cut out, a little seat was 
folded for our Chinese friend to ride on and 
handles with which to draw it were made of 
heavy construction paper rolled over a pencil 
and pasted. Brass paper fasteners served to 
attach these handles and as hubs for the wheels, 
which were cut from tagboard. A _ tagboard 
pattern helped the smaller children to make the 
wheel perfectly symmetrical. The finished rik- 
shaw was painted in gay colors and shellacked. 

The Chinese woman riding in the little model 
carried a fan, so the children wanted to make fans 
next. A typical Chinese fan has the shape of a 
palm leaf with silk stretched firmly, but ours were 
cunningly fashioned of tagboard. We practiced 
first, however, with 9” x 12” manila paper. 
When a good model was made it served as a 
pattern for cutting. These were decorated with 
Chinese designs in water color. 
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Lights were discussed next. The children 
learned that many of the Chinese have no electri- 
city in their homes or on the street. When they 
go out they carry alantern. A real native lantern 
was brought to kindergarten so the children 
wanted to copy it. They were colored and 
decorated with Chinese characters. 

During the time we were making Chinese 
things the children sang a little song, ““Wing Foo, 
China Boy” in “Play Songs” by Alys E. Bentley, 
and learned a little Chinese dance. All these 
activities naturally led to a Chinese tea party. 
Chinese invitations on red paper were very 
enticing. When the mothers arrived the children, 
dressed in their wigs and hats, were ready to 
welcome them. The children sang their song and 
did their dance before the tea and almond cakes 
were served. After tea, the children grouped 
themselves in front of the guests and with hands 
folded in front of them bowed very low, saying, 
“Chien,” which means good-bye. 


—Epna D. Situ, Bloomfield, N. J. 


A Thrift Play 


The following playlet may be made more 
effective by the use of bright-colored head bands, 
gay sashes and wristlets. The letters of the words 
Bank and Save can be cut from stiff paper and 
hung about the children’s necks, or can be held in 
their hands and quickly reversed at the change 
in words. Before speaking the part, each child 
makes a low bow, and steps a bit forward from the 
others. 

In schools where classroom banking is main- 
tained this playlet will be especially appreciated. 


Characters—Four children. 
First child: B. 
Second child: A. 
Third child: N. 
Fourth child: K. 
All: Spells BANK you know. 


First child: 8. 

Second child: A. 

Third child: V. 

Fourth child: E. 

All: Is SAVE, and grow. 


First child: 
If each day you save a penny, 
Before you know it you'll have many. 


Second child: 
Five and twenty pennies, 
Sitting in a row, 
Four times that, just turn around, 
A silver dollar will be found. 


Third child: 

Every day is saving day, 

Saving money is a mighty good way. 
Fourth child: 

If you have a penny, 

And want to make it show, 

Just plant it in a good safe bank,— 

*Twill grow and grow and grow. 


All: So, 

First child: B. 

Second child: A. 

Third child: N. 

Fourth child: K. 

All: Spells BANK, you see. 


First child: S. 
Second child: A. 
Third child: V. 
Fourth child: E. 
All: For you and me. 
—Ruvtu Keeney, San Diego, Calif. 


For the Browsing Table 

My B 1 class has derived a great deal of pleas- 
ure and profit from the picture books I have 
made, which last longer and are more readable 
than several books I bought at Christmas time 
for the browsing table. 

Using 8” x 10” bogus paper for the leaves and 
not more than twelve pages to a book, I carefully 
pasted colored pictures cut from magazines, 
having only one picture, well spaced, on a page. 
There are very interesting pictures containing 
children’s activities, playthings, pets, school do- 
ings and the like in modern magazines. At the 
bottom of each page, by means of a Printsprimer 
of one-half inch standard type I printed short 
units of reading about thepicture. For instance, 
if the picture was of a little boy with a dog in his 
arms, I printed, ‘“This is my dog’’; or if a child 
was drinking fromacup, I printed, ‘‘Milk is good 
forme.” I was careful to use only the words in 
our required list. Sometimes I printed phrases 
only under the picture, such as, ‘‘white house,” 
“green tree,” “two cats’; and sometimes just 
the names of objects in the picture, as, “ball,” 
“boy,” “‘grass.’’ The children can really read these 
school-made books without assistance because of 
the standard type and familar words. 

The covers of these books I made of tagboard 
or cardboard a half inch larger on all sides than 
the pages. This prevents the page corners from 
being turned up or broken. The hinge on the 
left-hand side of the covers is made by cutting off 
an inch strip of the covers on that side and 
fastening it back into the same position with 
linen binding tape; then another strip of tape is 
used to bind both covers together. Then I 


pasted an especially attractive picture on the 
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front cover (girl reading a book—or boy painting a 
wagon) and laced the covers and pages together 
through punched holes with colored jute that 
matches the front picture. A few coats of 
shellac (two-thirds shellac to one-third denatured 
alcohol) applied to the outer and inner sides of the 
covers preserves them indefinitely from soil or 
pencil marks. 

I have made fifteen of these lovely picture 
books, some containing only large bird pictures, 
colored true to nature. Presenting but a couple 
of books a day, the browsing table makes an 
interesting center of activity, where much enter- 
tainment as well as actual reading experience is 
correlated with nearly all subjects, reading, appre- 
ciation of art and color harmony, good health 
and safety devices. 

—MuvrIeEL Goopwin Brown, San Pedro, Calif. 


Training News Readers 


While teaching in a rural school the writer one 
day was brought to face the unpleasant fact that 
his pupils seldom, if ever, looked at the news- 
papers except to see the comic strips. His first 
thought was that perhaps this was just as well, in 
view of the contents of many of our present-day 
publications. But the conviction arose that there 
surely must be some means of training pupils in 
the wise selection of news. The more the prob- 
lem was pondered over, the wider seemed the field 
of possibilities. The contest method was finally 
chosen. A girl’s prize and a boy’s prize were 
offered for the best scrapbooks of press clippings 
produced in the two senior public school grades. 
As it was to bea handicraft problem as well, neat- 
ness and artistry would also be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The basis upon which the work was to be judged 
was first made known to the pupils and while the 
actual figures are not now at the writer’s disposal, 
the following may give some idea of them. No 
doubt they can be improved upon: 


3 

Jeneral neatness.......:.......2 
2 
2 

Neatness of bookmaking...... 5 points 

Neatness of pasting.......... 5 points 

Margins and spacing......... 5 points 

Subjects of prose clippings. . . .50 points 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Dog Who 


Went to School 


By JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


76))| NCE upon a time, up in the far Northland, 

4})| there was a dog named Spot. Soft, 
“| grey, silky fur he had, a bushy tail like 
ed that of a fox, two sharp-pointed ears, and 
-°} four sturdy paws on which to run with 
his little master. When only a puppy he had 
been given to David for Christmas, a snowy, 
reindeer, Santa-Claus Christmas which the chil- 
dren who live in Eskimo Land always have. 

David felt of the puppy’s soft fur, his bushy 
tail like that of a fox, his sharp-pointed ears and 
his four sturdy paws; then he patted the little 
white patch on the puppy’s head, looked into his 
soft brown eyes and said, “I shall call you Spot, 
and you shall be mine forever.” 

And now everything seemed more fun for 
David. Skiing was nicer because Spot went 
with him, jumping and frisking through the snow. 
Running errands on his snowshoes was real sport 
with Spot by his side. And even school wasn’t so 
bad because Spot went with him. Yes, he did 
really. Even in the far north children go to 
school, you know; even in the coldest weather, 
David went too. 

First he put on a woolen suit and woolen stock- 
ings. Then he pulled on his reindeer 
boots with walrus soles, mukluks 
as the natives call them. Then , 
came woolen mittens on a ae 
tape over his shoulders, 
just as children every- 
where wear them in cold 
weather. But David 
wore two pairs of 
mittens, fur ones on 
the outside. Then he 
pulled on his reindeer 
parka, the hooded, 


all-over garment Eskimos wear. And because it 
was snowing, David wore his silk parka on top 
to keep the snow out of the fur. Snow frozen in 
his parka would make it very heavy and, melting, 
would make it wet and uncomfortable. 

While David was getting ready for school 
Eatuk. the caretaker of his father’s dogs, was 
getting ready too. He brought from its place 
in the barn a small sled, not like our flexible 
flyers, but a basket sled made of strong hickory 
wood lashed together with rawhide. There was a 
run-board at the back for the driver, just as on 
the large sleds which travelers use. Then from 
a peg on the wall Eatuk brought a roll of black 
leather harness with silver bells. By this time 
Spot was at his heels, prancing and pawing 
in the snow. Eatuk finished harnessing the dog 
just as David came out of the door of his house, 
and off they started across the snowy fields. 

When they reached the school, David unhitched 
Spot and stuck the sled up by the door in the 
pile of snow which had been swept from the 
steps. He patted the dog’s head and said, “‘Go 
home, Spot. Good boy!” Then he went in the 
little school building. Spot ran home, and 
Eatuk took his harness off. 

When it was time for David to 
come from school Eatuk again 
put the harness on Spot 
and said, “‘All right.”’ The 
dog then drew his little 
master home again. 
David and his fam- 
ily spent the next win- 
ter in the States where 
his father had _ busi- 
ness. David no longer 
wore furs and rode to 
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school. He wore a cloth suit, a chinchilla coat, 
a blue cap, stockings, shoes and rubbers like other 
children in the winter. And he walked to school. 
But he missed his dog, who was being cared for 
by the faithful Eatuk in Alaska. 

One day that winter Eatuk wanted to buy a few 
small things at the store. “TI’ll just take Spot 
and the little sled. That will be large enough,” 
old Eatuk said to himself and he brought the 
basket sled from the barn. He took the black 
leather harness with its silver bells from the peg 
on the wall. Spot frisked about and the old man 
harnessed him. He fastened the last buckle, 
patted the dog and said, “All right.”” Then he 
went into the house to get his pocketbook. 

But when Eatuk came out with his money, 
ready to go, Spot had disappeared. Eatuk 
looked everywhere; around the house, behind 
the barn, along the road. There was no dog to be 
seen. So Eatuk brought his snowshoes and went 
to the store on foot. When he reached the village 
he asked several people if they had seen the dog, 
for everyone knew him, but no one had, not even 
the storekeeper, who usually knew everything. 
Eatuk started home, carrying his packages. He 
was so deep in his thoughts that he did not see 
two children coming toward him and they sur- 
prised him when they called, 

“Oh, Eatuk, Spot is down at the school and we 
can’t make him move.” 

So that was it. 

Spot had thought he was to go for his little 
master, just as he used to. Eatuk had said, 
“All right.” Surely that was the signal. The 
old man trudged to the school and brought the 
dog home. Neither of them was happy. 

And then one day, when the months had fol- 
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lowed one another back again, almost to the time 
of darkness and deep winter in the Northland, 
old Eatuk had a letter saying that David and his 
family would return on the last boat. 

One month later, he took Spot with him to meet 
the steamer. 

Spot!’ cried David. 

The great dog with grey silky fur, a bushy tail 
like that of a fox, sharp-pointed ears, and a patch 
of white fur on his head jumped on the boy, 
put his paws on David’s shoulders and licked his 
face. His bushy tail wagged all the way home. 

The next morning school began again. David 
was glad to put on his mukluks and his parka. 
And there was Spot waiting to be off. David was 
very welcome at school and all the children played 
with Spot. When the bell rang, David put the 
sled against the wall, patted the dog’s head and 
said, ‘‘Go home, Spot. Good boy!” Then he 
went up the steps and Spot trotted home. 

That afternoon Eatuk again took the black 
leather harness from its peg on the wall. He 
polished the bells. Spot was so lively, a few 
minutes passed before Eatuk could harness him 
and say, “All right.” 

Spot rushed off down the road and was waiting 
when David came through the door. David 
hitched Spot to the sled, stood on the runners, and 
grasped the handle bars. “All right,” he called. 
‘*Mush!’’* 

Spot was happy again. He had the nicest 
master in the world, a little boy, and was taking 
him home, across wastes of northland snow to the 
tune of silver bells. 


“T’ve missed you 


*A corruption of marchons, the cry of the early French voyageurs 
to their dogs. 


A Lost Star 


Adapted from Battic Lore 


HIS, oh, Child-Who-Wonders, is a story of 
PAN the seven Khans of the North Country, 
A+\| the seven stars of the Pleiades which now 
p! ee | are only six, of Lapland where the North- 
ios} ern Lights glitter and of the Great Bear 
who never sleeps but circles winter and summer, 
spring and fall, through the northern sky. 

Once upon a time there were seven Khans, very 
old men who had no homes and wandered, wrapped 
in skins, about the steppes seeking who they could 
rob. They were nomads, wanderers, who found 
their way by the stars that shone so hard and still 
in the cold sky. One night when the ice cracked 


with the bitter frost, these seven Khans sat shiver- 
ing about their fire of straw and a star fell in their 
midst. It was the little one named Alcor of the 
family of the Pleiades, who twinkled and danced 
more brightly than her sisters. She had twinkled 
too fast, and fallen to Lapland. Although she 
begged to be returned to her home in the heavens, 
these seven Khans would not let her go. She 
was obliged to travel with them, night and day, 
over frozen waters and wind-swept steppes, to 
show them the way. And the seven Khans made 
Alcor teach them the wisdom that all stars know 
better than the Lapps. 
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Once upon a time also there was a great White 
Bear who lived in Lapland, walking warmly 
through the long cold night in his white fur, and 
so wise that he could understand the speech of 
men. No Lapp would kill the White Bear 
because he never harmed man. In the short 
bright summer when the sun never set he fed 
along the shores of the sea with the reindeer. 
In the long night of winter he could be seen 
peering in the windows of the Lapps’ huts, asking 
for pancakes or a bowl of milk. Fish, cheese and 
black bread, too, were placed outside for his 
supper. 

One night after supper the White Bear was out 
walking and saw a little jumping light on the 
frozen lake he was crossing. It came nearer, 
nearer, until he saw this small star Alcor. Her 
hair was shining rays of light and her dress was of 
star dust, too thin for a winter night. She no 
longer twinkled, but trembled with cold and fear. 
She hugged close to the Great Bear’s heart for 
warmth as she told him about the seven dreadful 
Khans who were keeping her away from her home 
in the sky. 

“T go ahead of them to show them the way,” 
she told him. 

“T have had to teach them all the wisdom I 
know. I beg of you to rescue me.” 

“Jump upon my back,” said the Great Bear, 
and with the little star Alcor riding on his mighty 
back he started off toward the Northern Lights 
where the steppes seem to meet the sky and the 
whole world is a rainbow. But they had not 
gone very far when a mighty mountain appeared 
in front of them, deeply wooded and trackless. 
The Great Bear heard a small clear voice 
from over his shoulder. 

“T very much fear that this is the work of the 
Khan whom I taught to move mountains,” said 
Alcor. “He is not going to let us pass.”’ 

But the Great Bear would not be stopped by a 
mountain. Into the snowy forest and up the 
steep sides he plunged nor did he stop until he had 
reached the other side. So one of the seven 
Khans was left behind. 

On through the crackling cold they went until 
they suddenly met the second Khan, blocking 
their way. He loomed as high as a hut and as 
wide as a path. Little Alcor whispered to the 
Great Bear: ‘“This is that one of the seven Khans 
whom I taught the secrets of the earth. If you 
cannot answer his questions we are lost.”’ 

“Put your ear down to this frozen earth,” 
shouted the Khan, ‘“‘and tell me what is happening 
there.”’ 

The Great Bear could tell this at once. It was 
no riddle to him for he lived by the secrets of the 
earth. “I hear the wild bees humming in their 
dreams of the honeycombs they will make for me 
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in the summer. I hear the moving of roots and 
the swelling of berries,” he said. As he spoke 
the Khan shrank until he disappeared. So two of 
the seven Khans were left behind. 

They went on, but as they journeyed north and 
the trees were shorter and the plains wider a bit 
of flying rock hit the Great Bear’s nose. 

“That is from the bow of the Khan whom I 
taught to shoot the tops off mountains,” said the 
little star Alcor. ‘Travel faster!’ But the 
Great Bear’s nose was tough. He was not even 
scratched by the rock, so now they had escaped 
three of the seven Khans. 

As they went a very bright bird that seemed 
made of fire flew out of the night and into the 
Great Bear’s face. It seemed a part of the North- 
ern Lights. It blinded him for a moment. 

“This is the Khan whom I taught how to 
change the feathers of birds from one _ to 
oe whispered the star Alcor. ‘“‘Beware 
of it.” 

The White Bear shook out his heavy fur coat. 
“What are feathers? I can change my fur,” 
he growled. ‘In the summer my coat is thinner 
and brown. In the winter I change it to this 
thick white cloak.” Puff, the fire bird was gone 
as quickly as it had come, and they had left four 
of the seven Khans behind. Now they were 
almost at the edge of the world and they came to a 
rushing river. ‘This is the magic of the Khan 
whom I taught to drink rivers and spit them out 
again wherever he wished,” said the little star 
Alcor. But the White Bear could swim. He 
plunged into the icy water and soon climbed out 
on the other side. So five of the seven Khans 
were left behind. 

Then they heard running feet behind them. 
Nearer and nearer they came. ‘Run,’ cried the 
star Alcor. “That is the Khan whom I taught to 
outrun the wild goat of the prairie. If he catches 
up with us he will take me away from you.” 
But the White Bear could run fast too. Like 
wind-swept snow on the steppes he whirled along 
until the sixth Khan was left behind. Hestopped 
for breath. ‘‘What.is the magic you taught the 
seventh Khan?” he asked the star Alcor. 

“Alas,” she said, “‘his is the greatest wisdom of 
all, for I taught him the language of birds. Do 
you see that little boat of birchbark, with its 
masts and sails complete, hanging in the top of 
yonder tree? At the blessed Christmas time some 
poor Laplander made it and hung it there, full of 
fat and bits of bread for the winter birds. We 
cannot match our wits against the storm-tossed 
bird who rests in his little boat there in the tree 
top.” 

But the White Bear had been talking with the 
birds all his life. “I have a little lost star here 
with me,” he called to the white seabird who 
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rested from storms 
boat. 


Down from the tree floated the boat until it 
rested on the snow in front of the White Bear, 
for the bird knew the way to the sky. Alcor 
tucked herself, star-dust dress and all, away 
inside it and with the seabird at the bow to pilot 
her she sailed off to the heavens through the 
colored gates of the Northern Lights. 

But this, oh, Child-Who-Wonders, is not the end 
of the story. No,indeed. The star Alcor missed 
her good friend, the White Bear, so much that 
the gods of the Lapps let him follow her. There 
he is in the sky to this day, the Great Bear who 


in the little Christmas 
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travels slowly around the north pole, never dis- 
appearing below the horizon, and measuring time 
with his tail. When the tail of the Great Bear 
points eastward the year is at the spring. When 
it points southward the sun of summer shines. 
The Great Bear’s tail pointing westward brings the 
harvest, northward the frosty winter. You have 
seen the Great Bear of stars many times but now 
you shall find the little star Alcor. She never 
returned to her family, the Pleiades, who now 
number six instead of seven. She still rides on the 
back of the Bear who saved her from the seven 
dreadful Khans. Toss a kiss to her the next cold 
night when the sky is full of stars. 


Constance Had a Penny 


By MrirtamM CiarK Porrer 


ONSTANCE had a penny all her own. 
| Her mother said to her: ‘Yes, if you eat 
4 | a good dinner you may go down to the 
BoP little candy store and buy a nice choco- 

= Constance ate a good dinner; 
and it was spinach, a chop and baked potato. 

“Now for your dessert,” said mother and they 
both laughed, for that meant the chocolate. 
So they put on her blue coat, the little cap that 
matched it and her rubbers, for it had been rain- 
ing. Constance said good-bye to her mother, and 
she skipped along. She felt very happy, for she 
loved going to the little candy shop all by herself. 
In her pocket was the penny. She felt it with her 
fingers. It was hard and smooth and round, and 
it was the only thing in her pocket. 

She went into the candy shop. There was Mrs. 
Babbit, the lady who owned all the candy. 
She was standing behind the counter. ‘Good 


afternoon, Constance,” she said. ‘‘How are you 
today?” 


“T am pretty well,’’ Constance told her, “and 
I’ve come to get a chocolate for my dessert.” __ 
“Which kind will you have?” asked Mrs. 


Babbit. 

Constance looked at all the candy. There were 
round chocolates with white cream inside, flat 
ones with nuts, caramel ones that were good to 
chew, little long pieces of just plain sweet choco- 
late. They were all good. She did not know 
which kind she wanted. She looked and looked, 
and after a while she said: “I will take that one, 
please,”’ and pointed to a round fat one. 

“T will put it into a bag for you,” said Mrs. 
Babbit kindly, and she got a pink and white paper 


bag off the shelf. Then she screwed up the top 
of the bag tightly, twisted it with a nice little 
twist and handed it to Constance. ‘There, 
dear,” she said. 

‘‘And here is the penny,” said Constance. She 
put her hand in her pocket. Then her mouth 
opened in a round QO, and she felt terribly fright- 
ened, for the penny was not there. 

“Oh, I’ve lost my penny!” she said. ‘It was 
right here when I was out on the sidewalk, but 
I must have dropped it.” 

“Run out and look,” said Mrs. Babbit. “It 
may be there yet, out on the sidewalk.’”’ She 
put the bag with the chocolate in it on the shelf, to 
wait for Constance while she hunted. Constance 
ran out of the door. No, the penny was not just 
outside the candy shop. It was not there on the 
sidewalk. So she walked back a little way, 
hunting and looking. It was not on the sidewalk 
anywhere, and tears came into her eyes. She was 
so disappointed, and she did so want the choco- 
late. 

“Hello, little girl!” said a big voice. ‘‘What are 
you looking for?” 

There was a policeman. He wore a blue coat 
with shiny buttons, and he was smiling at her. 

“T have lost my penny,” said Constance. 
was going to buy a chocolate for my dessert.” 

“Was it right along here that you lost it?” 
asked the policeman. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, don’t cry,” he told her, as he saw her 
bravely winking. ‘We'll just walk along, and 
keep on looking, and maybe we'll find it.” 

So he took her hand, and they hunted and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Mid-Winter Poems for Children 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


New Year 


By Dinan Maria 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 

His, soft little feet all bare and rosy? 

Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cosy. 

Take him in and hold him dear, 

He is the wonderful glad New Year. 


Winter Buds 
By Grace E. BurNHAM 


There is‘a little tree beside my door, 
A lovely thing of cool and generous shade, 
And all the spring and summer days she wore 
A soft green garment, intricately made. 


And when her gracious spreading arms were bare, 
Tossed by the autumn winds in wanton glee, 

I wondered if she were not lonely there 
For her bright leaves, the friendly little tree. 


But Winter has a wardrobe too, I know, 
( oo mantle and of crystal sheath 
And lo, today, undaunted by the snow, 
Nine small, brown, saucy sparrows for a wreath. 


—Copyright, ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


A Fairyland Map 
By Grace Smiru (age 10) 


This morning on my windowpane 

Were castles, ferns, and flowers, 

And trees, and caves, and winding roads 
That led to fairy bowers— 

A map of fairyland in white 

That Jack Frost painted in the night. 


—Copyright, Junior Home Magazine.” 


Coal Fire in the Nursery 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


And once, in some swamp-forest, these, 
My child, were trees. 

Before the first fox thought to run, 
These dead black chips were one 

Green net to hold the sun. 

Each leaf in turn was taught the right 
Way to drink light; 

The twigs were made to learn 

How to catch flame and yet not burn; 
Branch and then bough began to eat 
Their diet of heat. 

And so for years, six million years (or higher), 
They held that fire. 


And here, out of the splinters that remain, 

The fire is loose again. . 

See how its little hands reach here and there, 

Finger the air; 

Then, growing bolder, twisting free, 

It fastens on the remnants of the tree 

And, one by one, 

Consumes them, mounts beyond them, leaps, is done, 
And goes back to the sun. 


—Copyright, ‘Children, the Magazine for Parents.” 


Sometimes 


Sometimes 
I sail my boat 
In the bathtub. 


Sometimes 
I beat my drum. 
Rub-a-dub-dub. 


Sometimes 
I make a house 
Of mother’s chairs. 


Sometimes 
I’m bears and tigers 
In their lairs. 


Sometimes 
I like to bounce 
My rubber ball. 


Sometimes 
I drive my horses 
In the hall. 


—From “I Live in the City’ by James ppett. 
Copyright, Harper and Bros., New York. 


The Milkman’s Horse 


By Mary 


On summer mornings, when it’s hot, 
The milkman’s horse can’t even trot, 
But pokes along like this: 

Klepp-it, klopp-it, klepp-it, klopp-it ,- 
Kleep-it, kleep-it, 

Klopp. 


But on a winter morning brisk, 
He perks right up and wants to frisk,— 
And then he goes like this: 
Clippity, clappity, clippity, clappity, 
Clippity, clippity, 
Clip! 
—Copyright, Junior Home Magazine.” 


Winter on the Farm 


By James 8. Trerettr 


In winter, in winter, 
The winds blow cold. 
1 feed my pig 
When the winds blow cold. 


I feed my sheep, 
My horse, my cow, 
My hen, and my dog, 
My dog, Bow Wow. 


In winter, in winter, 
The snow drifts high. 
But we keep warm, 
My friends and I. 


—From “*The Singing Farmer,” 
Copyright 1927 by The World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


More Tuincs To Draw. By E. G. Lutz. Illustrated. 
95 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


HIS is a book that can be put in a child’s 

hands for self-teaching in pencil sketching. 
It is also useful for the teacher who is unskilled 
in art but desirous of developing figure work, 
simple design and sketching ability in her pupils. 
Mr. Lutz helps the reader to see the object to be 
reproduced in simple outlines, and progress by 
easy steps to the finished figure or composition. 
Thus a curve or a combination of curves and 
straight lines begin the page devoted to the draw- 
ing of a bird or animal. The addition of just the 
essential lines or masses completes a_ spirited 
representation of the subject. Following this 
method the book carries the young artist to 
sketching from the figure and elementary illustra- 
tion. It should be of unusual value for black- 
board drawing in the classroom. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Prepared under the Auspices of 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Edited 
by Martha Sprague Mason. 317 pages. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. $2.00. 


MOST valuable text for courses in teacher- 
training institutions, colleges, for school su- 
perintendents and all who are interested in the 
parent-teacher movement, which has grown froma 
membership in 1920 of 200,000 to 1,250,000 in 1927. 
Part I of the book defines education and shows 
how the four great factors 
that the parent-teacher 
movement is trying to se 
unite—the home, the / fi 
school, the community 
and religion—may con- 
tribute to the educa- 
tion of an individual. 
These chapters have 
been written ‘by promi- 
nent educators of wide 
experience. To 
encourage further 
reading, an excel- 


lent bibliography follows each chapter. 


ach. Part II 
discusses the underlying principles of the move- 


ment as it has been developed by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in the United 
States, and the way in which those principles are 
now being applied after more than three decades 


of experimentation and growth. All the facts 
relating to practice have been contributed by 
active parent-teacher workers. 


THE JUNIOR GRAMMAR. 


By Maude Burbank Harding. 
179 pages. 


Marshall Jones, Incorporated, Boston. $1.08. 
‘THE English Department of The Woodward 
School, Boston, has been brought to a high 
degree of constructive usefulness in the expres- 
sional lives of the pupils through the progressive 
methods of Mrs. Harding. She and the boys 
and girls who are so fortunate as to be in her 
classes discover the power and value of words 
through original research; they write stories and 
poetry; they write, edit and illustrate a school 
magazine. Through carrying on these interesting 
activities they discover a need for grammar as 
the source of laws in the writing of English for 
clarity and beauty of form. ‘The Junior Gram- 
mar” is a result of this modern method of teach- 
ing; it is reasonable, logical and suggestive for 
comparative studies of language. It is brief but 
comprehensive. It makes an appeal to the 
imagination and yet is completely practical. 

It has been found that the fascination of 
diagraming does much to relieve the tedium of 
analysis, especially among the younger chil- 
dren. Actually to place the words under 

the ones to which they belong solves the 
problem of modifiers. For the encour- 
agement of independent effort and 
individual responsibility, the cor- 
rect diagrams for all lessons 
except tests are available 
in the back of the book. 

By correcting his 
own work and pon- 
dering over the 
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mistakes, the child develops greater thinking 
power. Carelessness, or a tendency to look first 
at the diagrams and thus hinder himself in mental 
growth, is so quickly manifested in the failure to 
pass the tests, that corrective measures are self- 
administered and prove much more effectual 
than a teacher’s admonition. 

Each test is a comprehensive review of the most 
important points in the lesson, and until the 
pupil can satisfactorily take the test on one sub- 
ject, he should not be allowed to proceed to the 
next lesson. 


THE CHILDREN SING IN THE Far WEsT. 
dren, by Mary Austin. 188 pages. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.00. 


ISS AUSTIN began writing these perfect 

and beautiful poems for boys and girls 
nearly forty years ago when she was a teacher at 
Lone Pine in the new west and there was little 
she could find in books for the children about the 
land she wanted them to love. Every line 
expresses her own affection for this most radiant 
section of our country and the understanding 
that came to her, with the writing, of how wild 
animals, primitive people and children see and 
feel life. It is doubtful if these singing stanzas, 
flowing in their rhythm and rich in imagery, 
could have come to us without Miss Austin’s 
knowledge of the approach to the child’s heart and 
the substance proper to his thought. She says 
that all children love poetry, particularly if it 
has a good rhythm and is about something they 
- can understand. We would qualify this modest 
introductory statement. All children will 
appreciate these songs of the California Coast, 
the mountain songs, songs of the Southwest, 
tribal wisdom and Indian poems, because they 
are written by a poet. Nothing Miss Austin 
has written in prose exceeds the charm of this 
volume. 

She paints the Grand Canyon for us: 


Poems for Chil- 
Illustrated. Houghton 


“Now I know what becomes 
Of the many-colored days, 
Rose-yellow evenings, 

Red mornings and the hours 

When all the hills 

Are low and round like grapes 

Amber and purple juiced, 

And the leaf-colored earth 

Pulses with light like sap. 

Now I know where they go, 

Touching Sandia, Jemez, and San Francisco 
peaks, 

Wing and wing to the west. 

They are on their way 

To the Grand Canyon. 

There they lie, overlapping 
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In motionless unreality. 

And all the dim blue dawns, 

The lost twilights, hyacinth-hued, 
Cuddle down in the cleft, 

Old as the world 

And all its many-colored days.” 


She takes us gayly into the small confines of 
Prairie-Dog Town: 


“Old Peter Prairie-Dog 
Builds him a house 
In Prairie-Dog Town, 
With a door that goes down 
And down and down, 
And under and under, 
Where you can’t see the lightning, 
You can’t hear the thunder, 
For they don’t like thunder 
In Prairie-Dog Town.” 


She has translated with rare poetic feeling 
those tribal songs of the Indians of the Southwest 
that express their literary heritage to the white 
man. Legends, holidays, the procession of the 
seasons and the appeal of wild life make the strings 
upon which she plays with the clear strong touch 
of the artist. Not alone children but those of us 
who have kept the child in our souls will read and 
re-read these poems. 


RounpD THE Busu. Edited by Rose Fyleman. 
Tilustrated in color and black and white. 192 pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.50. 


JoHN MartTin’s Bic Boox. Number 12. Illustrated. 
254 pages. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

THE CHILDREN’s PLay-Hour Boox. 
and black and white. 184 pages. 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


Illustrated in color 
Longmans, Green and 


TORIES, verse and interesting things to do 

while one is going through the glamorous 
years from five to twelve fill these three volumes. 
Rose Fyleman’s compilation and the “Play- 
Hour” book bring to us short stories for chil- 
dren from England in large measure. ‘‘Round 
the Mulberry Bush” contains Hugh Lofting’s 
charming story of ‘‘Noisy Nora,’ and some 
Russian folk tales from the skilled pen of Valery 
Carrick; Captain Wilfred M. Bruce, of the Ant- 
arctic Expedition, contributes the adventures of 
a sledge dog, Stareek, and Mabel Marlowe’s 
industrious and merry copper gnomes fill their 
particular pages with laughter. 

John Martin’s annual ‘Big Book” is no longer 
a feature of the season’s juvenile offering, but 
rather an institution. The fortunate child who 
receives it will have no blue Mondays, or ever ask 
“What shall I do next?’ One important value 
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of the stories reprinted in this volume from John 
Martin’s magazine is their readable quality. 
The child who hears them will soon find himself 
picking out his favorite words and then whole 
sentences as he begins to read the book for him- 
self. 

“The Children’s Play-Hour Book’ combines 
the classic in older stories and folk tales with a 
few new ones that are sure to stand the test of 
time. There are also two letters to children from 
Lewis Carroll. The main value of these titles 
is their appeal to all the growing members of the 
family. The interests of various ages are met 
from the nursery child to the boys and girls in 
school. 


WonDER TALES’ FROM BaLtTic WIZARDS. 
Jenkins Olcott. © Illustrated. 234 pages. 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 


Iatoo TaLes FROM Eskimo LAND. 
Riggs. Illustrated. 132 pages. 
pany, New-York. $1.00. 


OLK lore takes its character from the back- 

ground of the peoples who explained nature 
and the philosophy of life to themselves through 
the legend. These new titles in the story lore 
of the northern habitat reflect the rugged charac- 
ter of the hardy races who first told them. They 
will find a helpful place in the schools in correla- 
tion with the teaching of geography. The stories 
will be welcomed by the children of our western 
workers in mine and mill who have migrated from 
Europe to that section of our country which most 
closely reproduces the rugged climate from which 
they came. 

Miss Olcott’s book complements her series, 
which includes ‘“‘Wonder Tales from China Seas,” 
“Wonder Tales from Windmill Lands” and 
“Wonder Tales from Pirate Isles.” Paralleling 
in treatment the ‘Arabian Nights,” Nisher- 
gurgje, the great wizard of Lapland, came down 
from the mountains beating his magic drum with a 
golden hammer to summon the four ancient 
wizards to tell their most famous’stories to cheer 
his people through the long dark winter. These 
wizards hailed from Finland, from Estonia, from 
Latvia and Lithuania. Nishergurgje himself told 
folk tales of the land where the Northern Lights 
flash their rainbow colors. The book includes a 
story-history of the Baltic Sea and a short dic- 
tionary of terms used in the text. 

The igloo tales are taken from Eskimo folk 
sources and the book is a good offering for 
supplementary reading. The spirit of the far 
North is expressed in such tales as: “How Sea- 
Gull Played a Trick on Raven and Old Squaw 
Duck,” ‘““Why Red Fox and White Fox are No 
Longer Friends,”’ “How Walrus Stole an Eskimo 
Boy,” ‘Why Mother Bear Tried to Drink Up a 


By Frances 
Longmans, Green 


By Renee Coudert 
Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
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River’ and many beside. Their treatment is 
simple and direct, and the vocabulary suitable 
for third and fourth grade reading. 


Mituions or Cats. By Wanda Gag. Illustrated. 32 
pages. Coward-McCann, New York. $1.26. 
TRAVELS OF SAMMIE THE TuRTLE. Told and Illustrated by 


Marion Bullard. 76 pages. E. P. Dution and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


PICTURE TALES FROM THE JAPANESE. By Chiyono Sugimoto. 
Illustrated. 124 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $1.26. 


LittLe Hetsketu. By Isabelle Hurlbutt. Illustrated. 659 
pages. E.P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.00. 


Oye ences pictures and gorgeously colored 
end-papers, jolly nonsense that carries a line 
of truth for stringing its chuckles on, strong bind- 
ings and unusually shaped covers for making the 
nursery bookshelves interesting as well as amus- 
ing—here we have some new books for the child 
from four to eight. 

The quaint black-and-white illustrations for the 
tale of the little old man who went in search of 
one small house cat and found instead a hill 
completely covered with them remind us of the 
artistry of foreign picture books. There is a 
real surprise for the child who follows the large- 
type story to its climax. Sammie is a privilegéd 
turtle who is able to discard his shell, put on a 
turtle-necked sweater and start out to see the 
world. Those fortunate children who know Mrs. 
Bullard’s “Sad Garden Toad” and her “Somer- 
saulting Rabbit” will enthusiastically follow 
Sammie through country roads, to the city aqua- 
rium, the Woolworth building and back home to 
his shell which he discovers he has completely 
outgrown. 

Little Heiskell is the soldier weathervane which 
has guarded the top of the old market in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, since Colonial days. Isabelle 
Hurlbutt, a children’s librarian, one day found 
herself beneath the spell of this gay and ancient 
little wooden figure. She immediately endowed 
him ‘with life and gallantry. Stepping down off 
his high perch, he walks through the market and 
meets the characters of today and yesterday who 
make the history of this town which still retains its 
early Dutch characteristics. The color plates are 
as full of whimsicality as the story. 

“Picture Tales from the Japanese’ is illustrated 
by Tekisui Ishii, a Japanese artist, who gives the 
same reality to the pictures that the author’s 
simplicity of writing does to the stories. The 


teaching of Japanese life in the schools will be 
enriched by these legends, each one of which 
carries the fragrance of a flower-strewn land. 
The child’s own life of the emotions will be made 
more fruitful fhrough the lesson which, though 
hidden, never fails to emerge from each of the 
stories. 
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Annual Meeting National Kindergarten 


Association 


The president of the National Kindergarten 
Association of New York, Major Bradley Martin, 
at its recent annual meeting, announced that 
through the efforts of the Association since last 
January, 191 new kindergartens are now daily in 
session, making a total of 1,153 to the Associa- 
tion’s credit to date. Major Martin spoke, also, 
of the appointment during the year of 18 new 
field secretaries, making 41 representatives now 
mainiained by the Association in as many states. 

The work of these field secretaries is valuable 
and unique. Each is chosen for her qualities in 
leadership; she is a kindergartner, a school execu- 
tive or a club woman of vision in kindergarten 
ideals. She travels, in the interests of opening 
new kindergartens, through her state, speaking 
before parent-teacher associations and _ influ- 
encing legislation for kindergarten laws. 

A bequest of $5,000 from the estate of the late 
Susan R. Kendall has been received. Miss 
Bessie Locke, the executive secretary, explained 
that because the Association accomplishes its 
purpose by co-operating with Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other local organizations 
throughout the country and does not have to 
support the kindergartens it is instrumental in 
opening, Miss Kendall’s gift will secure the advan- 


tages of kindergarten training for several thousand 
children. 


Banner Year in Child-Welfare Work 


More than 4,400,000 pieces of literature relating 
to the hygiene and care of mothers, infants and 
preschool children were distributed during the 
fiscal year 1927 by the states co-operating under 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act, according 
to an announcement made by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. These pamphlets provide information 
that is available even to settlers in the most 
remote districts and is therefore an important 
factor in maternal and child welfare. The files 
of every state agency administering the maternity 
and infancy act contain expressions of apprecia- 
tion of information on the care of babies that was 
obtained through these publications. 

The increased knowledge in regard to proper 
methods of child care is considered to have con- 
tributed to the lowered infant mortality rate 
which made 1927 a banner year in the history of 


child health. 
Taking Stock of America’s Play 


The Fifteenth Annual Congress of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
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which met in October in Atlantic City, emphasized 
the importance of spontaneous play in this 
machine age. 


Joseph Lee of Boston pointed out that the only 
escape from the weight of material things which 
are dissipating personality today must come 
through such tangible facilities as parks and 
beaches, recreation leaders and play materials 
which call forth constructive effort. William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, addressing the Con- 
gress on the economic values of recreation, said 
that industry is generally alive today to the 
relation of parks and other recreation facilities to 
labor turnover and the contentment and eff- 
ciency of employees. Children’s own desires and 
tendencies in play are the best guide in choosing 
playground equipment and materials, was the con- 
census of opinion. ‘‘Get the child’s viewpoint,” 
advised Charles H. English, executive secretary 
of the Playground Association of Philadelphia. 
“Children like simple playthings to which they 
have contributed a part,’”’ he announced as the 
result of a study involving 16,000 school chil- 
dren in Chicago. 

A nation-wide study of community music 
activities, the first of its kind, was announced as a 
new undertaking of the Association. By making 
complete inventory of resources for amateur 


music in America, the study will form a basis for 
field service. 


Value of School Art Recognized 


Because of the value to the child as an indi- 
vidual and as a citizen, art is placed on a parity 
with academic subjects in the Lincoln Platoon 
School, South Bend, Indiana, and it becomes an 
integral part of the child’s school life. Pupils 
work in a room particularly adapted to needs of 
drawing classes, with necessary paraphernalia, 
including facilities for applied arts. Periods are 
short, and work is intensive. To develop an 
interest in civic improvement, architecture, and 
in home planning, art study is related through 


problems to civic enterprises and interior decora- 
tion. 


‘*Five Point’’ Health System 


In order to arouse the interest of school children 
in health conditions the Virginia Departments of 
Health and Education issue a certificate bearing 
the state seal to every child who comes up to the 
standard established by the board of health in the 
five points of teeth, weight, tonsils and adenoid 
conditions, sight and hearing, as determined by a 
physical inspection. The system has created 
much enthusiasm among the children. One 
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county has increased the number of ‘“Five- 
Pointers” from 200 to more than 900 in a single 
year, and another has more than 2,400. To meet 
the problem of providing the needed dental service 
the state employs 10 dentists who travel about 
among the rural schools with portable equipment, 
charging a nominal sum for their work. The 
state society of throat specialists has offered to 
help with a plan for holding tonsil clinics. County 
nurses, in counties where these are employed, 
give much aid. A Virginia law now requires 
teachers to qualify themselves for the physical 
inspection of their pupils. 


Playground Keeps Children Out of Court 


A recent investigation made by ‘““The American 
City” indicates a remarkable decrease in juvenile 
delinquency in cities where the playground move- 
ment has been in successful operation for a num- 
ber of years. Of 351 playground directors and 
superintendents of schools who responded to the 
questionnaire sent out by the magazine, 223 
reported a distinct decrease in court cases arising 
from breaches of conduct among the children and 
noted a direct relation between this decrease and 
the establishment of proper play facilities. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which has had 
supervised playgrounds for more than twenty- 
five years, a decrease of 20 percent has been 
noted in the number of delinquents, although 
during the same period the population has 
doubled. The recreation director of Dayton, 
Ohio, states that in areas where adequate play- 
grounds have been equipped the juvenile delin- 
quency is 30 percent lower than in sections not 
having these facilities. The officials who reported 
no difference in delinquency rates in their com- 
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munities were mostly from the smaller towns 
where the problem is less acute, the report states. 
Increased use of supervised playgrounds after 
nightfall is reported, and some of the authorities 
consider such use of playgrounds of especial value 
as a means of keeping the children from the moral 
and physical dangers of crowded night streets. 


Memorial to Kate Douglas Wiggin 


The Library of Bowdoin College has just 
received from Nora Archibald Smith a unique 
memorial of the literary work of her late sister, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

By the terms of Mrs. Wiggin’s will, Miss Smith 
was made her literary executor, and in the last 
five years has arranged for publication not only of 
her sister’s first novelette, but a number of her 
plays, educational essays, and critical articles. 
In the discharge of her trust, Miss Smith has now 
devised a Kate Douglas Wiggin Memorial, which 
is to be enshrined in a special case in the Library 
of Bowdoin College, of which institution her 
distinguished sister was made a Doctor of Litera- 
ture in 1904. 

The Memorial will take the form of a collection 
of Mrs. Wiggin’s notebooks, her scrapbooks, the 
original manuscript of her first published story, 
three volumes (in her own handwriting) of her 
lecture to kindergartners in the California Kinder- 
garten Training School, San Francisco, and a 
number of unfinished sketches for plays, essays, 
and stories. 

There will later be added her first Diary as a 
child, and her Travel Notes and Letters, in various 
volumes. 

The notebooks are twelve in number, and repre- 
sent the latest editions of a set which Mrs. Wiggin 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


HEALTH ~ SAFETY ~ FIRE | 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY=FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
A Book of 128 Pages—fully illustrated—Size 9x13 inches 
SPECIAL: —Health-Safety-Fire is sold in combination with Primary Education-Popular Educator ($2.00 per year)——-BOTH FOR $3.00 


A Compilation of 


PLANS, POSTERS, PROGRAMS BOS PLAYS, PROJECTS, PAGEANTS ‘ 
for the 
: Building of Health and the Teaching of Safety and Fire Prevention Rules 


Selected and edited by 


With a preface by Florence Hale, 
KATHERINE M. DIGNEY, B. A. 


Editor of Primary Education-Popular Educator 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ‘ 


54 CLAYTON STREET, DORCHESTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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What would she do? 


Drawing tomorrow, paper cutting 
next, Washington’s Birthday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Easter, Saint Val- 


entine’s, to be prepared for— 


It always seems as if everything comes at once with practically no time to get 
ready. What a joy, what relief, what a surprise came when she began to use 
these handy, helpful packets — interested children, pleased parents, an ex- 
cellent exhibit, the envy of others and a happy, happy teacher! 


of Happiness and Help for You 
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Packet No. 106 Packet No. 504 Packet No. 505 Packet No. 512 


No. 106, Holiday Cut-Outs. 24 cards showing 80 No. 505, Flowers and Springtime. 16 cards show- 
Holiday Patternsfor New Year's, Valentine’s Day, ing birds, blossoms, flowers, flower baskets, borders and 
Washington's ‘and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Easter, Be cut-outs. Ideas for the sand table, and eleven ways 
Kind to Animals, Protect the Birds, and a 4-page folder to arrange flowers in bowls and vases. Six-page folder 
of instructions. Price, $1.00 of instructions. ” Price, $0.50 


No. 504, Easter Busy Bee. Fun and cut-outs for No. 512, Washington and Lincoln. 16 cards and 
Easter. Eggs, Bunnies, Booklets, Toys, just the kind a 4-page folder suggesting February work—patriotic 
you are looking for to keep the pupils busy. 16 cards themes, flags, shields, soldiers marching, black cut-outs 
and 4-page folder of instructions. Price, $0.50 of Washington and Lincoln. Price, $0.50 


The best helper of all is this magazine with its 
he SCHOOL ARTS! special department, ‘“Art for the Grades’’— 
MAGAZINE 


SCHOOL ARTS! MAVAZINE 


With little effort you can make this magazine your allyand friend. 
Once a month during the school year it greets you and helps you 
with ideas just in season, and oh! so easy to understand and to 
teach in your class. Pictures, drawings, diagrams, work for all 
grades is waiting for you in THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy on request. Subscribe for this help. 


$3.00. (Canada, $3.25) 


T SCHOOLARTeES MAGAZINE 443 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


C1) I would like to have the monthly help of ‘“The School Arts Magazine.’’ You 
may enter my subscription. Enclosed is $3.00. 


had kept throughout her life- 
time as an author, and which 
were continually cut, changed 
and rewritten as she used, out- 
grew, or destroyed the material 
they held. 

There are also books of titles 
and suggestions, lists of Chris- 
tian names which struck her as 
vigorous and stimulating, and 
voluminous collections of chil- 
dren’s sayings and quotations 
from favorite writers. 

The collection is to be 
inscribed— 


Methods of an Author 
Kate WIGGIN 


and it is believed will be useful to 
students of American literature 
and to others who may be inter- 
ested in creative writing. 


A Traveling School for the 
Wilderness 
(Continued from page 10) 


Recently Mr. C. T. Sharpe, 
principal of the Normal Model 
School at Toronto, informed Mr. 
MeNally that his class was pre- 
pared to entertain at the 
Toronto Exhibition the scholar 
of the school-car whom the 
teacher regarded as the most 
progressive. It was a great day 
for young Alex Malleck, a Ru- 
manian boy, from the class at 
Ramsay, when he was selected 
for the trip. With no thought of 
reward, the boy had made a 
clean sweep of his studies dur- 
ing the year. He had never 
been away from the wilderness. 
Automobiles, bicyles, electricity, 
street cars, were unknown to 
him. In Toronto Alex had eight 
glorious days of entertainment. 

The school-car is now a per- 
manent thing. Due to its suc- 


.cess, it is planned in the near 


future to put others in operation 
in several forest regions of Can- 
ada. Inthe north the traveling 
school can justly be regarded as 
one of the most successful at- 
tempts to meet the needs of new 
and sparsely populated lands. 
It has brightened the lives of 
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the hardy settlers from a social standpoint, 
opened up avenues of learning and mitigated the 
monotony which dwellers in the wilderness face. 


Progressive Education and the 
Everyday School 


(Continued from page 26) 


wigwam poles, play-house and fences; leaves, 
moss, berries, shells, rocks, vegetables and what- 
not for making figures, animals, miniature scenes 
or playthings. 

Old scissors, garden tools and carpenter’s 
tools collected from friends’ or children’s homes 
will often serve school needs when mended or 
sharpened. Playthings for the small children 
may be donated, or better still made by older 
pupils. 

So far so good, but what about the actual, first- 
hand experiences through which the children 
develop ideas, interests, curiosity and motives 
for doing and learning? Books, pictures, stories 
and models develop and clarify thought, but 
many full, real experiences are needed first and 
should continue through the school life. Upon 
these limited but first-hand experiences which 
they understand, the children will gradually 
build the wider story of life from books or other 
sources in which their curiosity is aroused. For 
in both city and country, across the street or down 
the road perhaps, there may be activities going on 
which tell some vital place or part of the story of 
nature’s wonderful gifts and laws; of how men 
live and satisfy their needs by means of these. 
Of course no one community shows everything. 
The city child and the country child learn differ- 
ent parts of the story first. Some, places are 
richer than others but not,one is altogether 
barren or without meaning. 

The progressive school opens wide its doors to 
outside contacts. The everyday school can easily 
do likewise. This requires no undue time or 
uncertainty about the learning if the teacher has 
selected the experience wisely, knows the ground 
and plans definitely. All this she cando. What 
happens? Out go the children in soul, in mind 
and in body. With them goes their teacher, 
ready to explain, interpret and share these 
profitable adventures. Talk about learning, why 
a child can’t help learning if he is taken to the 
right places! 

Physical geography is explained by brook or 
stream as it rushes along, now cutting out its 
banks and channel, now dropping its load of 
earth to build miniature deltas or islands. Sci- 
ence is demonstrated in its strong current sweep- 
ing down with power to turn wheels, float boats 
and generate electricity, in the still pools full 
of interesting creatures who may be observed 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


“GREAT MASTERS” 
A Home Toy for Children 


This attractive scrapbook of brown-toned paper and illus- 
trated stiff board cover includes 100 color miniatures of 
paintings by great masters and a booklet, “Picture Talks 
for Children,” by Maude I. G. Oliver, giving the full story 
of each picture. By the use of faithful color, these prints 
offer an accurate conception of the original. The title and 
name of the artist are indicated on each little print. 
Discriminating parents are delighted with this scrapbook, 


Postpaid $3.00 


Write for prospectus of complete miniature print 
series and loose-leaf texts. Free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Ave., New York City 


MID-WESTERN BRANCH: 210 PALMER HOUSE SHOPS, CHICAGO 


Dept. A. Cc. 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sand table work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-telling or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll-sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes on good quality 
wood, with details of each printed in color on two 
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sides and mounted on wooden standards. Made 
in two sets as follows: 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 


8458 Twelve animals: 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, 
Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


Price per set....... $1.50 


8459 Twelve pieces extra 
large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 
ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


Price, per set....... $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN 


70 Park St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CUTTING COLORING CONSTRUCTION 


The ‘Village Series,’’ designed by Lulu Maud Chance, 
combines excellent coloring, cutting and construction work. 
Complete instructions are furnished with each set for making 
the models and attaching standards so that they will stand 
alone. The finished models are ideal for sand-table use. 
A great variety of subjects. 


. DUTCH VILLAGE 

. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
- ESKIMO VILLAGE 

. ARABIAN VILLAGE 
. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
. PILGRIM VILLAGE 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 

. THE LANDING OF CO- 
LUMBUS 

. SANTA CLAUS 

. CHINESE VILLAGE 

- INDIAN VILLAGE 5. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

. FILIPINO VILLAGE . OLDE JAMES TOWNE 

. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 8462. THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, $0.50. Send for complete illustrated circular. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT comeany 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


* 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 
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there. Science is read also in the growing life 
of fields and woods and in the simplest home 
with its electricity and telephone. 

Studies in industry are to be learned every- 
where! In crowded city streets with their great 
machinery digging down into the earth or build- 
ing upward toward the sky. Upon ocean or 
river docks with boats coming in with treasure 
from far-away places and going off with another 
cargo; in the public market, which brings to the 
city child the freshness and life of the country. 
The department stores with their wealth of 
goods and the crossroads store with its farm 
implements; the post-office where a busy force 
handles the mail; the water reservoir and pump- 
ing station; the concrete mixer on its slow road- 
building trail, binding together city and country; 
the new house being built; the silo being filled 
with winter feed; the modern dairy with its 
machinery for giving clean milk to thousands; 
the factory transforming the products of field 
and mine; the cotton plantation; the sheep 
ranch; the wheat fields;—these open illuminated 
pages for children’s learning. 

Lessons in art in the great city museum with 
its painted, carved, modeled or woven treasures; 
also in the view of the blue mountains or the 
bluer sea; the flaming sunset or the wood nook 
with its restful greens. The classroom itself may 
be transformed for contact learning. One at a 
time treasures from the outside world find their 
way through the welcoming door; feathery 
grasses, bright leaves, growing plants, enter- 
prising tadpoles bent on becoming frogs, a 
cocoon which will one day release its lovely 
prisoner, a slender twig with swelling buds, a 
placid rabbit, a fussy mother hen and chickens 
who will come in a basket and go home the same 
way after a day at school, a bowl of fish, the 
beautiful home of hornets or oriole, rocks, shells, 
cotton balls from the south, flax from the north, 
seed pods and so on. 

Indeed there is no end to the collections which 
may come and go with the seasons or the interest 
of the moment. 

To such a room delightful surprises will seem 
to gravitate as a matter of course. John’s 
father will walk way across town with a flying 
squirrel which fled into his shop, and little Herman 
will refuse to come back to town after a visit 
“bet mein gross-mutter” without a load of treas- 
ures for teacher and the children. Never fear 
this kind of “trash.” It is worth many text- 
books and dozens of lantern slides or movies, 
and it costs not one penny. All it needs is to 
be kept in order and replaced when it has served 
its »purpose. 

There is one dominating note in every pro- 
gressive school, easily passed on to the everyday 
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school. No lack of equipment or formal course 
of study can shut it out entirely. This is the 
informal, happy atmosphere of comradeship, of 
mutual helpfulness and sympathy between the 
children and teacher. Only in such an atmos- 
phere can people really grow in the fullest, 
best way. It develops only where teacher and 
children work together, learn together, grow 
together, just as people must associate in life 
for best results. So our teacher bravely pulls 
down the barrier of superiority and dictation to 
build a new life with her children. She dares 
to say, “I don’t know but we will find out.” 
“Do what I tell you” becomes “‘Let us do this,” 
or ‘‘Shall we do it?” She still represents law in 
the final issue and the children should feel this, 
but everyone knows that obedience to law is far 
more effectual when there is respect for its value, 
rather than a fear of punishment. 

There are many new books written especially 
for the growing teacher telling all she needs or 
wishes to know in a direct practical way. Some 
of these she should own for constant reference. 
A big undertaking? Yes, there is no doubt about 
that. It takes courage and faith, thought, 
energy, common sense and a lot of hard work to 
have a progressive school. But does it not take 
all these to get through a year of any kind of 
teaching? The satisfaction of the new way with 
its widening interests, happy companionships 
and developing children and teacher compensates 
most of us for the effort. 


The Functioning of an Activity Program 
(Continued from page 14) 


During the year the needed skill subjects 
have grown out of the community study and 
play carried on. Many original stories and 
verses, discussions and accounts of trips result- 
ing from the group experiences, form the work 
in language. Group discussions, trips, cooking 
experiences and original stories supply much 
of the content of the reading in the form of 
bulletins and leaflets. These go to make up the 
child’s first book in reading. The beginning 
of an interest in geography is evidenced and 
developed in the building of block schemes of 
trips and the following of routes of trips on 
large picture maps. In fact, all of the sense 
and motor experiences shared by the group 
have led to expression in the arts and to the 
development of an interest and such skill as 
they need in reading, numbers, science, geog- 
| raphy, language and writing. Through the daily 

living and working together has come individual 
growth for each child in better habits of work 
and play. 
Having given this somewhat concrete state- 
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‘Set, 8223 ....... $0.85 


| 120 East 16th St. 


Just what you need. Two sets of outlines unrivaled for 
Miss Muffet, Little Red 
Detailed 
Results will delight both 


cut-paper and painted posters. 
Hen, Cinderella and many other story friends. 
directions are given for their use. 
teacher and pupil. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


AN INVENTORY OF 


“The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 


By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘“Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 


the individual child’s development. 


check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 

51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME’”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘“ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and | 
they will hold their § 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


STANDARD 


CRAYONS A 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
to meet the require- 
ments of the most 
exacting users 


ALWAYS 
RELIABLE 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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ment of the work with the six-year-olds we will 
refer only briefly to the work with the seven- 
and the eight-year-olds. 

Community interests similar to those described 
above invariably develop with the six-year- 
olds, though of course the ideas of no two groups 
of children are exactly alike nor are the results 
the same in expression, be it discussion, music, 
art or science. With the seven-year-olds the 
same fundamental criteria are held in mind. 
Strong community interests are encouraged to 
develop further. Year after year a play “New 
York City” grows until toward the close of the 
year the wholesale houses, stores, apartment 
houses, depots and bridges all but crowd the 
tables and chairs and their owners out of the 
room. Packing boxes and tools provide the 
initial materials. The children’s desire to 
manipulate, coupled with their interest in the 
community, are stimulated by class discussions, 
excursions and pictures. One class became 
especially interested in where their bread came 
from and their city contained eventually a 
flour mill and a bakery. Another group was 
interested in their milk supply and their city 
included a milk pasteurization plant; trucks 
and trains of their own making carried milk 
to the apartment houses and hotels. Whether 
a class launches on a special study of bread or 
milk, the post-office or the fire department, 
there are always excursions for first-hand experi- 
ences and the producing and recombining of 
experiences through expression with clay, paints 
and dramatic play. With the seven-year-olds 
to a greater extent than with the six-year-olds 
the retelling of experiences are recorded by the 
teacher in the form of bulletins. These are 
later mimeographed and given to the children 
for their individual reading books. Along with 
rich content materials such as have been described 
there develop many needs for reading and other 
skills and there is no end of opportunity for 
individual and group creative expression be it a 
play, a story, a poem, a picture, a song or a 
dance. 

The eight-year-olds invariably extend their 
interests to include some phase of the evolution 
of present-day utensils. Last year a group 
wanted to know how a telephone was made and 
soon they were launched in reading, question- 
ing, and experimenting that kept the teacher, 
librarian, fathers and mothers and finally some 
telephone experts busy. The children did suc- 
ceed in setting up a simple telephone between 
two rooms, and they acquired a great deal of 
information regarding the evolution of methods 
of transmitting messages. Again a group may 
become interested in the same intense way in 
the use, construction and history of pottery, 
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Invari- 


or of textiles or of boats. 
ably, also, eight-year-olds extend 
their interest to include some 
phase of the activities of people, 
generally children, not in their 


own immediate environment. 
At one time a class became inter- 
ested in China and many of their 
experiences and activities had to 
do with this country; again with 
another group it was Switzerland 
and another, our own Indians. 

It should go without saying 
that as the children grow older 
their interests demand greater 
skill with the tools of learning, 
reading, writing, spelling, num- 
ber and skill in looking up topies 
in reference books. The pro- 
gram provides for enough drill in 
the technics so that they will 
keep pace with the child’s needs; 
and, given an activity program 
that actually functions, these 
needs are legion! 


Habit Training for the Pre- 
school Child 


(Continued from page 18) 


the child just time enough for 
the washing of the hands. 
After eating there should be 
finger-bowl and napkin, or upon 
leaving the table the children 


Reproductions 


Feeding Her Birds. Mil/et 


One Cent Size 
For 50 or more. 3x3. 


jof the on the Wall 
World’s Great are a Daily 
Paintings PICTURES “he Delight 


End of Day. Adan Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 


HREE important facts of life, Food, 
Rest and Dress, may be inter- | 
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should go to the bathroom and 
wash their hands. 

The reason for this washing of 
the hands, the tremendous 
importance of it, should be made 
clear to the child. Of course 
there are two great reasons, 
hygienic and esthetic. After 
eating the hands should be 
cleaned so that they will not 
soil clothes, furniture or books, 
and before eating they should 
be washed because there is 
danger of dirty hands introduc- 
ing disease germs into the mouth. 

2. There should be a regular 
time for the use of the tooth- 
brush. It is the parent’s duty 
to see that there is a definite 
stimulus that is to precede the 
use of the toothbrush, such as 
the finishing of a meal and leay- 
ing the table or preparations for 
going to bed. 

3. The keeping of fingers and 
all objects and materials away 
from the mouth, eyes and nose 
is a measure of great hygienic 
importance and the habit should 


be established as early as 
possible. 
4 and 5. These two habits 


are of hygienic importance and 
are to prevent the spreading of 
disease germs. 


Pictures 


Large Pictures for Framing 


ARTOTYPES 


Two Cent Size 
For 25 or more. 534x8. 
Ten Cent Size 


For 5 or more. 10x12. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art 
Subjects or 25 for Chil- 
dren. 


CATALOGUE 


‘Catalogue of 22% 
pictures. 


Send 15 cents for 64-page 
0 


preted to a child through these pictures. 
Place them on the walls of the Chil- 
dren’s room and explain their meaning. 


They will never forget. 


Send 50 cents for Set 500 of 25 | 


pictures with suggestions about each. 
Size 54% x 8 


‘we Perry Pictures 


Box 32 MALDEN, MASS. 


| Size 22 x 28 inches, 
| including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $3.00 for the 
three above pictures. 


Hand-Colored, same 
size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 


for one. 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


W 
Eyes Need Care 
ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE 


For Y Your 


EYES 


Play “AT ONCE” 


SONG-O-PHONE 


This popular musical will 
music for your school band and entertainmen 
throughout the school year. 


Without practice—or stud y—with- 
out musical training whatever, children can 
roduce fine orchestral effects on these wonder 
instruments. 

Hundreds of successful pupil! bands attest to 
the popularity of these quickly-played trom- 
bones, cornets, saxophones, etc 


The children will enjoy it. You will find it an 
excellent way to deve Po their musical sense. 
Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE band. 


Inexpensive; 70c to $3.25 each. 
Write today for catalog. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
Dept. C 
548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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6. Just as soon as it is possible to do so children 
should be taught to put nothing into the mouth 
but food. At first this is difficult, because the 
very young child puts things into the mouth 
instinctively. 

7. The seventh habit needs no comment. 
Wise parents establish definite and regular toilet 
habits in their children as early as it is possible to 
do so. 

8. A child should probably eat when it is 
hungry as does any other animal, but there is 
absolutely no reason why there should not be 
regularity and there are some good reasons why 
there should be. One sufficiently good reason is 
that it is more convenient for the mother to pro- 
vide the food at certain regular intervals. The 
regularity better enables the mother-to control the 
food as to kind and amount. Certainly the child 
should not eat candy and promiscuous sweets and 
dainties between meals and thereby spoil the 
appetite for the definitely planned meal. It 
should be considered a crime for a neighbor or 
anyone besides the mother to give a child food at 
any time between meals. 

9. The reason for the ninth habit is that it is a 
precaution against infection. 


ORDERLINESS HABITs. 
1. Parents should provide places where toys 
can be kept and should see that they are kept 
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there. No exceptions should be allowed. Life is 
not worth living in a house where there is not 
order and cleanliness. Children should be taught 
to help maintain them. 

2. It is the duty of the parents to provide a 
place for the wraps of the children, hooks that 
can be reached by the child. When a child goes 
to bed he should be trained to put his clothes in 
order and in a definite place. 

In connection with the orderliness habits the 
mother should use great patience and persistence. 
By her absolute inflexibility she should make the 
habits automatic in her children. A child should 
not, for example, be made to clean his feet one 
day and allowed to come into the house the next 
day without cleaning them. 


Hasirs. 

1. The main object in the play habits is the 
overcoming of selfishness. This cannot be done 
suddenly nor ina short time. It is human nature 
to be selfish, and changing human nature is a slow 
process. Patience, persistence and wisdom will 
enable a mother to develop in her children, slowly 
but surely, courtesy and thoughtfulness in matters 
of play. Although compulsion on the part of the 
parent may at times be necessary, there are 
usually better ways. Opportunities will arise 
that will enable a mother to show her child why 
it is necessary to let other children share his or 
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her toys, and why one should always be careful in 
playing with another’s toys. 

2 to 5. Habits two, three, four and five are 
really merely matters of fairness, and it is not 
very difficult to show children that there is no 
fun in playing unless all are fair. The older and 
larger children must be considerate of the younger 
and smaller else they cannot be allowed to play 
together. It is a hard lesson for very young 
children to learn to take turns, to subordinate 
themselves to the interests of the group in 
which they are playing, but it is a lesson they must 
learn. They must begin to learn it early. 


EruicaL HasBits. 


1. In earliest infancy a child should learn to 
tell the truth. As the early months and years go 
by, the habit should gradually be strengthened. 
Truthfulness and honesty should be the very 
foundations of character. Integrity of life and 
purpose should be one of the highest of our ideals. 
Such integrity is a growth and should begin with 
the habits formed in infancy. 

2. In every word and action a child should 
respect his parents. It need not be said here that 
parents should earn such respect. 

3. The third habit, co-operation in work and 
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play, must be of very gradual growth because the 
point of view that makes it possible comes only 
with maturity. But here again it may be said 
that parental wisdom and patience can success- 
fully start the growth very early, and where there 
are two or more children in the family a certain 
degree of co-operation can soon become a matter 
of habit and be taken as a matter of course. 

4. In families where there is more than one child 
it is a great help to the parents if they are able to 
develop responsibility in the older children in the 
matter of taking care of the younger children. 
It can and should be done. 

5. Sympathy must come with the years, but the 
growth may be started early. 


Classroom Activities in First-Grade 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 23) 
PERIop—1-A. 
Toward End of Semester. 
The 
The 2 smaller 
The 2 smallest 


We played dairy. We had 5 bottles. 
large bottle is called a quart. 
bottles are called pint bottles. 
are called one-half pint bottles. 

We measured water. We filled the quart 


No cramped, excessive effort 
is called for: but the child learning to 
write easily and naturally does so with 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


A large, easy going pencil for large, easy going writing 


Teachers should send for the 


FREE BEGINNERS’ PACKET 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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bottle. We poured the water from it into the 
2 pint bottles. There was just enough. Then 
we poured the water from one of the pint bottles 
into the 2 half-pint bottles. There was just 
enough. We know that there are 2 pints in 1 
quart, and 2 half-pints in 1 pint. 

We sold eggs at our dairy, too. We had clay 
eggs. We had boxes. The large boxes had 
places for 12 eggs. That is 1 dozen. The small 
boxes had places for 6 eggs. That is one-half 
dozen. 

We put eggs in 2 of the small boxes, one- 
half dozen in each. Then we took them out 
and put them in a large box. There were just 
enough. 

We know that there are 12 eggs in 1 dozen, 
6 eggs in one-half dozen, and that 6 eggs and 6 
eggs are 12 eggs. | 

Ten children in our room drink milk at school 
every day. 

They drink one-half pints. It costs 3 cents a 
bottle. They bring 15 cents for the week. 

There are 5 school days in the week. 

We all bought new drawing tablets this week. 
Our manila tablet costs 5 cents. Both cost 
10 cents. 

2 nickels are 10 cents. 

1 dime is 10 cents. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Hotel Clinton 


CHILDHOOD 


Teaching the Truth about the Arctic 
(Continued from page 8) 


into a drug store to buy an ice cream cone 
which they eat outside. 

Eskimo children are seldom punished. They 
trek with their elders, little bears wrapped up to 
their noses in skins and furs, for a long sledge ride. 
Inland, the Eskimo children may face even 
greater cold than do our white children in Dakota, 
but none encounter the bitter weather of the white 
Russian children of the Irkutsk province of 
Siberia. The average of child health is good, 
most of the illness occurring in the spring and 
summer. They play romping games and imitate 
in dramatic activities the building, hunting, 
fishing and housekeeping activities of their elders. 
They seem to thrive in spite of a strange irregular- 
ity of sleeping. Like their vegetation, the Eskimos 
sometimes do without sleep for long periods of 
sunlight. A mother has told me of the coming of 
relatives to her house with a family of cousins 
whom her little girl of eight years had not seen for 
a long time. The children were so happy to see 
one another that they played continuously 
for three days and nights without stopping. 
It is not uncommon for both parents and chil- 
dren to be awake as long as two or three days, 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the | 
Traveling Public what | 


i 
JAMES L. SMITH 
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especially in the brisk weather 
of autumn when the light per- 
sists to midnight and wanes 
only to give place to an early 
dawn. 

The present method of teach- 
ing ancient views of the Arctic 
by rote from a textbook needs 
to be displaced for something 
of greater empiricism. The 
truth about the Northern Hab- 
itat was never more important 
for the schools than today when 
the children we are teaching 
may develop into air navigators 
of tomorrow who will voyage 
across the Polar sea. The Eliz- 
abethans spoke of the Arctic 
Sea, for they had not been 
deceived by Mercator charts 
into thinking it very large. 
Across that Polar Mediterranean 
they hoped to find a northwest 
passage for ships. Weare about 
to begin using that passage 
across it, not by sea ships but 
by air ships. This will give 
the Arctic a practical importance 
it never had for us before. 


Training New Readers 


(Continued from page 43) 
Photographic clippings 15 points 


5 

Total value..... 100 

The teacher should go into 
some detail in explaining this 
outline, elaborating on each part 
as that particular stage of the 
project is reached by the class. 
In a rural school, a month 
could well be spent on the 
work; some of it, like the book- 


Teachers‘ will find 


PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


N 


For sale by all school supply firms. 
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making and the painting of 
the cover, being done in the 
classroom under her supervision, 
and the rest at home. 

When the project reaches the 
proper stages, brief talks might 
be given on the following sub- 
jects: 

1. The general idea of the 
contest. 

2. The choice of a_ poster 
alphabet and of another one 
suitable for use in an index. 

3. Planning the book cover, 
its title, design, and so forth. 

4. Deciding upon a suitable 
color scheme. 

5. The making of the book. 
The size of the pages, with due 
regard for the width of an or- 
dinary newspaper column (23”’). 

6. What constitutes good 
news? Give a long list of sub- 
jects upon which _ clippings 
might be secured, making it as 
representative as possible of all 
proper subjects, so that they 
may get a good idea of what is 
meant by “variety.” Explain 
that they may now commence 
upon the collection of news, 
but that no pasting is to be 
done until each pupil has several 
times as much material as will 
be required to fill the book. 
Explain the value of having 
good illustrations scattered 
throughout the book. 

7. A review of what con- 
stitutes good news, probably 
coming a month after the pre- 
vious discussion. Tell them 
how to go over their material, 
discarding the sensational and 
catastrophic. ‘Scare heads” 
may be left out as they take 
up too much space, and often 
one or two paragraphs from 
the first of the longer articles 
will be sufficient to show their 
content. Stillnopasting, as yet. 

8. Arrangement of the con- 
tents of the book, especially 
discussing the artistic spacing 
of the material upon the page. 
How to paste without smudging 
and how to press the book, 
should now be told. Leave a 
page at first or last for an index. 


The 


Miles Standish 


in Boston 


A 
Modern Apartment 
Hotel in Keeping 
with the City it 
is Located In 


It is a complete unit in it- 
self, including art gallery, 
ballroom, squash courts, 
lending library, florist, hair- 
dressing parlor, and garage. 


Superior restaurant with 
reasonable prices. 


Furnished or unfurnished 
housekeeping suites by the 
month or season. 


Illustrated booklet on re- 
quest. 


Beacon Street at Bay State 
Road. 


Located in the educa- 
tional center. 
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9. The numbering of the 
pages. How to make indices 
of various kinds. -Review of 
the index alphabet. 


To give an added flavor to 
the contest, the writer talked 
it over with the village lawyer, 
who gladly consented to do 
the judging when the foregoing 
table of valuation was explained 
to him. He was amazed at 
the response shown by the 
young bookmakers. 

—W. D. Srovet, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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Constance Had a Penny 
(Continued from page 47) 

hunted tiil they came to a pud- 
dle in a hole in the sidewalk. 
Then the policeman said: 
“Hello, what’s that shining in 
the bottom of this puddle?” 

Constance looked in. Sure 
enough, there was something 
bright in the water. She pushed 
her hand in and pulled out the 
thing; but it was a big old 
button. 

“Well, that’s too bad,” said 
the policeman. ‘I thought it 
was the penny.” 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 
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410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILL 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’’ 


Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price: 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Pu D..MG 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request! 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 
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NEW YORK 


fir PRAC TIC co 


enough to write with slight pressure. 


Eagle No. 288. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


“So did I,” sighed Constance. 
“But perhaps we’d better keep 
on looking.” 

“We'll do that,” the police- 


man told her. So they walked 
along, hunting. After a while 
he asked her: “Are you sure 
it’s not in your pocket?” 

“Yes,” said Constance, put- 
ting her hand in. 

“Did you feel in the other 
pocket?”’ 

“No,” said Constance. She 
put her fingers in; they poked 
around a little, and then they 
pulled out—the penny! She 
stared at it. She was very 
much surprised. She had been 
so sure that she had put it into 
her right-hand pocket, and this 
was her left-hand one. A smile 
came into her face, and she 
said: “I guess I just forgot! 
Well, I’m glad it’s here.” 

The policeman smiled, too. 
He seemed to be so glad that 
she had found it. ‘‘Now hold 
it tightly,” he told her. ‘And 
hurry back and get the choc- 
olate.”’ 

“Good-bye!” she told him. 


“Thank you!” And she 
skipped right back to the 
candy shop. Yes, there was 
Mrs. Babbit waiting for her. 
“Did you find it?” Mrs. 
Babbit asked. 
“Yes; it was in the other 


pocket; I hadn’t looked there. 
A policeman helped me. We 
just kept on hunting, and we 
found it.” 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Babbit. 
“Well, that was nice. And she 
gave her the pink striped bag. 

Constance said good-bye to 
Mrs. Babbit, and when she 
got out of the candy shop she 
opened the bag. Yes, there was 
the chocolate. She began to 
eat it right away;. she could not 
wait till she got home. It was 
big and creamy and sweet. The 
policeman saw her going home 
and he knew she had eaten it. 
How? Because she had a big 
brown candy smudge on her 
nose! 


— 


